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A REAL BABY GOAT, 
Second Rocky Mountain goat ever born in captivity, two weeks cld, in New York Zoological Park. 
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ACCLIMATING THE GOAT 














Recording the only successful instance of the wild 
Rocky Mountain Goat being bred and reared in cap- 
tivity. Remarks of zoological interest the world over. 








WALTER L. BEASLEY 


climate and 


In acclimating the Rocky Mountain’ withstanding the 


goat, a noteworthy result of considerable 
zoological interest and scientific import- 
ance has been achieved through the 
well-directed and successful efforts of 
Director W. T. Hornaday of the New 
York Zoological Park. This is the first 
attempt to induce these animals, whose 
accustomed habitat is in the rarefied at- 
mosphere of the highest peaks of the 
snow-clad Rockies of eight to ten thou- 
sand feet elevation, to live and thrive 
in the low altitude of the Atlantic coast. 
Hitherto, all young kids intended for ex- 
hibition in the East have died in a few 
months after their arrival. In October, 
1905, Dr. Hornaday personally conduct- 
ed to New York the present herd of five 
goats, then young kids about five months 
old, on a three-thousand-mile journey 
from Fort Steele, British Columbia, 
where they were captured in the moun- 
tains a few weeks after their birth. Not- 


wholly unaccustomed food of their new 
surroundings, all members of the herd 
have remained in perfect health since 
their arrival in the park. Their large 
corral, a rustic log barn for shelter at 
night, and a background of natural rocks 
to climb upon, afford them ideal condi- 
tions for exercise. In May, 1908, the 
first Rocky Mountain goat ever bred in 
captivity was born in the New York Zo- 
ological Park. This specimen, a male, is 
now in perfect health, nearly mature, 
and is shown in one of the illustrations. 
Since ‘‘ Philip’’ is a bit too vond of fene- 
ing, it has been necessary to saw off the 
skewer-like tips of his horns for the gen- 
eral safety of the other members of the 
flock. The second addition to the herd 
oceurred on June 8th of last year 
in the birth of a fine young male. The 
kid is a vigorous specimen, and promises 
to equal the first one, ‘‘Philip.’’ The 
329 
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.AT HOME ON THE ROCKS IN THEIR CORRAL. 


THE HERD OF ROCKY MOUNTAIN GOATS IN N. Y. ZOOLOGICAL PARK. 
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A MAGAZINE 


collection now numbers six animals, but 
7 two losses having occurred, the mother of 
‘**Philip’’ and a young female that was 
received on deposit May, 1909. These 
interesting acrobatic creatures, with their 
long, shaggy white coats, are among the 
most striking and picturesque wild ani- 
mals in the New York Zoological Park. 
In order to satisfy their remarkable 
habit and fitness for climbing, a unique 
aerial playground is furnished them, in 
the shape of the precipitous roof of the 
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male mountain goat stands from 250 to 


300 pounds. 

Owing to their great strength and 
wonderful climbing ability, their main 
dependence for safety is among the 
highest and most inaccessible peaks of 
the mountains, beyond the reach of va- 
rious enemies, like the puma, wolf, bear 
and likewise man, to a certain degree. 
There is no living animal that ean sur- 
pass the climbing feats of the mountain 
goat, or take such desperate chances on 
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Pp 
FINE. MALE SPECIMEN OF GOAT RAISED FROM A YOUNG KID IN N. Y. ZOOLOGICAL PARK 

2. rustic barn of their inclosure. An amus- 


ing and spectacular sight is afforded by 
the flock of these sure-footed creatures 
scaling the incline and scampering over 
and down the steep roof. This droll and 
unusual scene is pictured in one of the 
accompanying illustrations. Keeper Me- 
Enroe furnishesthe herd with a plentiful 
and tempting diet in the shape of the 
best clover hay, crushed oats, sliced car- 
rots and chopped apples. The full-grown 








the rocks. The animal is practically de- 
void of all fear of danger, and is built 
for stability and strength rather than for 
speed. The hoofs have large twin 
masses of rubber-like material, a ball of 
which is soft, and inclosed in a shell of 
hard consistency. It is chiefly the use 
of the soft mass which euables the ani- 
mals to climb. Their rear hoofs are used 
as a brake for descending inelines that 


are steep and smooth. In climbing al- 
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N. Y. ZOOLOGICAL PARK. 


HERD OF ROCKY MOUNTAIN GOATS ON THEIR ROOF PLAYGROUND IN 
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most perpendicular walls or rocks, the 
powerful front legs are used to reach out 
for foot-holds, while each hoof is firmly 
planted to avoid slips and to detect loose 
rocks. The heavy body is lifted by sheer 
strength and skill. The animal is a 
‘‘eropper,’’ and lives by cropping the 
thick leaves, stems, ete., which grow in 
great abundance in the patches of the 
forests that occur between the timber 
line and the snow fields. The preserva- 
tion of wild life is one of the great ob- 
jects to which the New York Zoological 
Society has constantly devoted its atten- 
tion and efforts, and Director W. T. 
Hornaday, assisted by Mr. John M. 
Phillips, of Pittsburg, has scored an 
achievement of far-reaching zoological 
importance, after several years of ener- 
getic endeavor and appeal, by being in- 
strumental in having set aside an exten- 
sive game reserve and breeding ground 
for the mountain goat in British Colum- 
bia. Recently the Legislative Council is- 
sued a proclamation which converts into 
an absolute preserve about 450 miles of 
territory between the Elk and the Bull 
rivers, and around Monroe Lake, and 
which has been named ‘‘Goat Mountain 
Park.’’ The area contains about 1,000 
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head of mountain goats and 200 of 
mountain sheep, all living and breeding 
the year round. 





GOING OUT TO PLAY. 


Rocky Mountain goat going up incline leading to 
their roof playground. 


DAWN 


The stars in heaven slowly fade from sight 
Like glowing embers dying in the gray 
Ashes of burnt-out fires; and, far away 

Behind the misty curtain of the night, 


In tender, plaintive notes half-mixed with 
fright 


The feathered choristers begin their lay. 

The odor-laden zephyrs gently sway 
The leafy boughs, and now a mellow light 
Is softly shed around, and in the east 


From out a land of fog, one straggling 
beam 

Of sunshine ventures forth to light the 
way 

For those that follow—and, as bird and 
beast 

And man awake from out a peaceful 
dream, 


The blazing sun proclaims that it is day. 


JAMES WILLIAM CALLAHAN. 












































Sometimes, Nature is Smiling 


Human beings are prene to be such poor keepers of them- 
selves that the ‘‘run down,’’ ‘‘worn out,’’ ‘‘at-wits-end’’ econdi- 
tion is by no means exceptional. And then, as is the way of 
human beings, there is the rush for medicine that will cure all 
ills at a draught. There is seldom relief or recuperation, how- 
ever, unless those afflicted get away from themselves. 

The man in the office becomes the very personification of 
grouchiness because he has been worrying with the same sort of 
problems so long that his brain, too exhausted to continue, has 
asked the nerves to give warning. 

The thing for this man to do is to Get Out! 

Strange that we should forget the woods, the brooks and 
the sunshine. Odd that we persist in plugging along in the same 
old rut, letting the little things vex us more and more and in- 
viting the wrinkles to furrow a bit deeper. Tragedies are at the 
end of such roads. They come when the nerves finally snap. 

But you go on, thinking that the world is limited to that of- 
fice or sitting room of yours. You think the universe comes to 
a close at the edge of town. But out somewhere Nature is smiling 
and folks are enjoying themselves just as though you and your 
imaginary troubles had never been born. 

It is not necessary to feel of your pulse or look at your 
tongue. You need to get away from yourself and your surround- 
ings for a little while. You’ll come back liking them both better. 


ONEY FRED SWEET. 





























BEAR HUNTING IN CALIFORNIA 








Three brothers decide to go on a bear hunt, which 
turns out disastrous to the bears. Seven specimens 
are secured, in addition to deer, bob-cats and ’coons. 








W. S. MAC FARLAND 


On the first day of August, 1910, my 
two brothers, Arthur and Don, and I 
left Los Angeles for Trinity county, 
Cal., to try our luck at bear-hunting. 
Art and I had pursued the elusive black- 
tail here in southern California for a 
number of years and in the more re- 
mote gulches of the Sierra Madres we 
had seen years ago many tracks of ‘‘Old 
Ephraim’’ and had longed for a chance 
to try our .45-90s on his lordship. As 
there is now no hope of getting a shot 
at a grizzly in these regions, we decided 
that for a starter we could be content 
with a hunt for his small cousin, the 
black bear of the northern Coast Range. 

We reached this conelusion after re- 
ceiving unsatisfactory replies from 
guides in Montana, Wyoming and Mex- 
ico, and particularly because an old 
friend of ours who had been on two 
bear-hunts in Trinity county, had de- 
scribed the country and the hunting so 
attractively and had spoken so highly 
of his euide. We also got in touch with 
another party who had been out with 
the same guide only a couple of months 
before we went. They merely corrobo- 
rated the impression given us by our 
friend, Mr. Allen, namely, that Trinity 
county was a hunter’s paradise. There, 
we were told, we should find deer on 
every ridge and trout in every stream— 
and such ‘trout, too, as we never had 
seen before—trout that would reach 
eighteen inches in length and would 
fight like tigers. That we should 
get bear under the guidance of E. W. 
Goe, the greatest bear-hunter in the 
state, was, in the minds of these gentle- 
men, a foregone conclusion. Fortunate- 
ly, we were able to secure his services. 

Our outfit left nothing to be desired. 


Art and I had 8 mm. Haenel Mann- 


lichers and .45 Colt Frontier revolvers, 
and Don had a .35 Remington Automa- 
tic and a .388 Smith and Wesson of the 
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GOE AND HIS PEERLESS BEAR DOG, NIG. 


new Military type. ‘The revolvers we 
took along merely to carry when we 
were fishing. We had excellent Lemaire 
glasses for hunting and a very complete 
outfit of fishing-tackle. We also had 
two 3A Kodaks. 

After a twenty-four-hour trip by 
rail to Redding and a two days’ trip 
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by stage, via Weaverville, we reached 
Hayfork, where we were met by Mr. 
Goe and his assistant with ten mules and 
horses. That evening we bought our 
provisions at the local store and next 
morning set out for Goe’s ranch. The 
wagon road ends at Hayfork. From 
there on our route lay through heavy 
timber, down Hayfork of the Trinity 
river, the wild beauty of which my poor 
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SOUTH FORK AT CAMP. 


vocabulary is wholly inadequate to de- 
scribe. 

On the way down Art got a shot at 
a three-point buck through some bushes 
which probably deflected his bullet, for 
the buck got away. Farther on we saw 
a doe and a fawn watching us as we 
rode by. 

Between 4 and 5 o’clock we reached 
the ranch, where we were welcomed by 
the noisiest, scrubbiest-looking let of 
curs I had ever seen. We had been told 
that Goe’s dogs did not tally exactly 
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with the conventional idea of what a 
bear-dog should be, but I was not pre- 
pared to see anything quite so unattract- 
ive as these brutes. They did not look 
or act as if they had a ‘‘lick’’ of sense, 
and to make matters worse, Goe had giv- 
en each of the shaggy ones a hair cut 
with a pair of shears in such a manner 
that their coats presented a corrugated 
appearance. I was disgusted with them 
and concluded that if 
we got any bears 
through their aid, 
it would simply be a 
piece of good luck. Only 
one of them bore any 
resemblance to a hound 
and he had been so bad- 
ly erippled by bears 
that he was practically 
useless. Two of the oth- 
ers were yellow and two 
were black—the most 
frankly mongrel beasts 
imaginable. Within a 
month, however, they 
convinced me that they 
had more real, intrinsic 
value than any other 
dogs I had ever seen 
and that the man from 
Oregon who had of- 
fered Goe $600 for two 
of them was trying to 
get something for noth- 
ing. 

The next morning we 
saddled up and _ rode 
over the hills about six 
miles to Butter creek, a 
favorite haunt of bears 
at that season. As the 
dogs failed, however, to find a scent 
that interested them, we returned to 
the ranch. 

In the afternoon Art and Don went 
down to the stream and caught a fine lot 
of trout. They reported the finest sport 
of the kind they had ever had, for, un- 
like the trout of our southern mountain 
streams, these fought furiously. 

On the following day we packed up 
and set out for Pilot creek, a good day’s 
journey from the ranch. On the way we 
crossed the great South Fork mountain. 

















It is great, not because of its altitude, 
which is only about 6,000 feet, but be- 
cause of its length. It extends, at al- 
most uniform height, through forty glo- 
rious miles of one of the grandest game 
regions that ever lay out of doors. From 
the top of it there stretches away as far 
as the eye can reach on either side, an 
unbroken vista of shaggy ridges and 
dark canons. We reached camp at an 
old cabin on the south slope a little be- 
fore dark. 

We got a couple of nice bucks during 
the week that we remained at this camp, 
but, though we hunted hard for bears, 
we failed to find any .fresh signs of 
them. It had been a dry year and the 
blackberry and hazel nut crops were 
found to be a total failure; hence the 
absence of bears in this region which 
Goe said was usually their favorite 
‘‘stompin’ ground.’’ He decided that 
they must be back on the other side of 
the mountain. We accordingly broke 
camp on the eighth day and went back 
to the South Fork. Here we made our 
permanent camp, for we argued that 
even if we failed to find any bears, we 
could at least have excellent fishing and 
deer-hunting from this camp. Next 
morning we sent the packer back to the 
ranch with the pack-animals. 

The next evéning I took Don’s .35 
Automatic out to see what it would do 
to a deer. I shot a spike buck at a dis- 
fanee of about fifty yards. The bullet 
hit him a couple of inches above the 
heart and went straight through. In- 
stead of falling in his tracks, as even 
large bucks almost invariably do when 
similarly hit by an 8 mm. bullet, he ran 
about 200 yards up a rather steep hill, 
which was pretty bushy. ‘‘The little 
Haenel for mine,’’ I decided. I dressed 
the deer and returned to camp, thinking 
I would fetch it to camp in the morn- 
ing with the aid of a mule. The dogs 
welcomed me noisily, as usual, and pret- 
ty soon we noticed that they had all dis- 
appeared. Goe said, as soon as his atten- 
tion was called to the fact, that they had 
taken my back-track and that unless I 
had hung the deer up, it would not be 
worth going after. As I had merely laid 
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it up on a pile of brush, we found that 
the dogs had eaten the best of it. After 
that we brought our deer in the day we 
killed them. 

A day or two later a man by the name 
of Graham came into our camp and 
asked us to come down to his place 
(about six miles below) ‘‘and help him 
out.’’ The bears were killing his hogs 
and had just about cleaned up his apple 
erop. That afternoon Goe and I went 











THE AUTHOR AND HIS SECOND BUCK. 


down with the dogs and Art and Don 
remained in camp. 

After an early breakfast next morn- 
ing, we three, with seven dogs, rode up 
to the orchard, a mile or so from the 
house, where we left our horses. We 
found the apple trees badly scratched 
by the bears and but little fruit left 
on them. We scoured the hillg for a 
eouple of hours, but the dogs found Lit- 
tle that interested them. After awhile, 
however, old Bruno, a heavy-set yellow 
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dog that looked as if he might have 
been part bull, started off with an ex- 
cited ‘‘yip-yip,’’ but the other dogs paid 
no attention to him until Goe told them 
to ‘‘go to it.’’ Away they went with a 
great racket. After a bit Goe said, 
‘‘They’re barkin’ treed.’’ When we 
reached the tree round which they were 
barking, we found the quarry to be 
nothing but a large bob-cat, which I 
shot. 

It was getting pretty warm by this 
time and Goe said we had better go back 
to the house because the dogs could not 
follow a track as well after the sun had 
shone on it a little while. Strangely 
enough, this made it ‘‘eold’’! As we 
were crossing a small stream among 
some large rocks, Bruno jumped up on 





ART AND HIS SECOND BEAR. 


one Ofgthem and away he went again 
with his shrill ‘‘yip-yip.’’ Pretty soon 
Goe said, ‘‘He’s got him bayed.’’ Then 
to the dogs, ‘‘Go to it.’’ ‘‘It’s a bear 


this time all right,’’ said he. ‘*‘Come 
on,’’ and off he started up a pretty steep 
hill, through brush and over logs, at a 
pace that taxed my endurance sorely, 
though I am considerably younger than 
he and not unaccustomed to hard climb- 
ing. I shall never forget the delicious 
thrill of excitement which I experienced 
when Goe ealled to us to come on, after 
assuring us that it was really a bear we 
were after at last. 

After a long, hard climb we reached 
the top of a ridge where we stopped to 
listen. Pretty soon, away off toward the 
river, we heard the leisurely, drawling 
barking of the dogs. Jt was very dif- 
ferent from the excited ‘‘ki-yi’’ which 
escapes them when they are following a 
hot scent. By this means we knew that 
they had the bear treed. We waited un- 
til Graham reached us and then proceed- 
ed toward the dogs. When we arrived 
on the scene we found a black bear 
thirty or forty feet up in a fir tree, 
standing with his hind feet on a large 
limb and his front ones on another about 
three feet higher and looking down at us 
over the higher branch. 

‘*A little fellow, isn’t he?’’ I said to 
Goe. ‘‘A fair-sized bear,’’ he replied. I 
took a picture of him, but the light was 
poor and the picture proved a failure. 
After Goe and Graham had secured all 
of the dogs, so that the bear might not 
fall on one of them; I shot him in the 
left breast. He shifted his position to 
another limb and then fell over back- 
wards. ‘‘See if he’s dead,’’ cried Goe, 
for the dogs became unmanageable when 
they saw the bear fall. I ran down to 
the bear and announced that he was 
dead. Then they turned the dogs loose. 
They flew at that bear like a band of 
famished furies. They chewed him from 
one end to the other, until they were 
tired out. 

‘‘That’s their pay,’’ remarked Goe; 
‘‘that’s more fun for them than shooting 
it is for you.”’ 

Goe and Graham then set to work to 
skin it. After they had worked a few 
minutes, Goe eut out a slightly eurved 
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three-cornered bone about 5 
inches long, which he handed 
to me, saying it would make 
a good pen-holder. It seems 
that, in a capricious moment, 
Dame Nature endowed Mr. 
Bruin with this bone, in the 
possession of which I believe 
his genus is unique. (A few 
other animals have the same 
bone.—Ep!rTor). 

I returned to camp that 
afternoon with my bear skin, 
the skull and some of the 
meat. Art rode my animal 
back to Graham’s to try his 
luck next day. He was even 
more fortunate than I, for he 
secured a very large bear 
with a rich black coat—the 
finest trophy we got on the 
trip. He returned to camp 
the same day. 

The next morning Goe 
came in about 11 o’clock and 
said that on the way up the 
dogs had started a_ bear 
which had erossed the river. 
We saddled up at once to go 
and hunt them up. When we 
got across the river we could 
hear nothing of the dogs. 
I made a detour in the direction 
Goe thought they might have gone, 
with a view to getting on a ridge from 
which I might be able to hear them. 
On the way over I killed a _ three- 
point buck. While I was dressing it Goe 
came up and went on over toward the 
ridge. After a bit I heard him call, and 
immediately set out to join him. Art 
had remained with Don to help him 
along, as he was somewhat of an invalid 
and not used to the mountains. It was 
understood, too, that this was to be 
Don’s bear. 

When I reached Goe he told me he 
had heard the dogs barking treed away 
up a gulch to the north. Just then I 
heard them, too, and we set off at a 
stiff pace up a very steep ridge. We 
found the bear in a fir in a shallow 
draw. We had no sooner got to the tree 
when down he came within six feet of 
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COMING OUT. 


me. He came.down so fast that it was 
almost like falling. He went back down 
the hill like a whirl-wind. I drew a 
bead on him, but Goe eried, ‘‘Don’t 
shoot. If you,wound him he’ll kill some 
of the dogs.’’ He then explained that as 
soon as the dogs smelt blood they inva- 
riably took hold of the bear. He said he 
had lost several good dogs in this way. 

The bear crossed the ridge and 
dropped down a deelivity on the other 
side which for a hundred feet or so was 
so steep that the dogs dared not follow 
him. They had to go round and pick 
up his trail at the bottom. The bear 
must have begun his descent with con- 
siderable momentum, for when we saw 
him last the dogs were making it pretty 
hot for him. What his speed must have 
been before he reached the bottom we 
eould only surmise. Whenever the na- 
ture of the ground permitted we could 
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see a broad trail of claw-marks which 
showed that he had gone down with all 
brakes set. He was headed toward Don 
and Art. We rejoined them and a few 
minutes later came in sight of the bear 
up in an oak tree about fifty ‘yards 
away. We did not get nearer than that 
again, however, for the bear came down 
and started up a steep hill. At this 
point a young hound, which Goe was 
testing out, got too close to the bear and 
came back complaining noisily of the 
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us then made a trip to Graham’s, but 
though the dogs started something, they 
got out of our hearing very soon and 
we were unable to locate them. We re- 
turned to camp that day and all the next 
day footsore dogs came straggling in. 
The fishing here on the South Fork 
Was very fine. We had had a number of 
large trout, one of which measured eigh- 
teen inches in length and weighed two 
pounds. It was caught by Art. The 
evening after the day on which we re- 





GOE BRINGING IN THE 


harsh treatment he had received. He 
was bleeding rather profusely from 
large teeth-marks in hip and shoulder. 
After chewing the dog the bear went up 
another tree, but soon came down and 
went up the hill. The day was very 
warm and as the dogs had had no wa- 
ter for several hours, they gave up the 
chase. We saw the bear cross a slide 
about 200 yards away and he looked like 
a very tired bear. 

A day or so later Goe left us to go to 
the railroad for supplies. All three of 


WRITER’S THIRD BEAR. 


turned from Graham’s, Don bagged one 
of exactly the same size. When, after 
a long, hard fight, he finally got it 
ashore and -turned round to step out of 
the water, there on the sandbar, not 
more than twenty yards from him, sat 
a large brown bear who had been an in- 
terested spectator of the conflict. When 
he found that he was discovered he got 
up and walked leisurely off into the 
woods. 

The next morning we put the dogs on 
his trail. They treed him in about an 
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hour. I hurried on after them as fast 
as I could in order that they might not 
get out of hearing, and kept calling back 
to the boys to give them the direction. 
When [ reached a point where I could 
hear the dogs barking treed, I sat down 
and waited for the boys. By the time 
they reached me, however, the bear had 
come down and had given the dogs an- 
other long run. We could just barely 
hear them, far off toward the south. As 
it promised to be a hard trip, we took 
only my Mannlicher, as it was the light- 
est of the three rifles. This, of course, 
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We had a good deal of trouble with 
the animals in _the morning, so that it 
was noon before we got started. As we 
were winding along the-trail on the side 
of a steep gulch, a little before sundown, 
the dogs suddenly started off in full ery. 
Art and I struck out after them, while 
Goe and Don went on with the pack- 
train. (Goe’s packer was to overtake us 
next day). Goe told us they would camp 
about a mile and a half farther on. 

In about twenty-five minutes we 
reached the tree where the dogs were. 
On a limb about forty feet above them 











HOMEWARD BOUND. 


was to be Don’s bear. We found him in 
a fir on a steep hillside. He was a brown 
bear and a very large one. One of the 
8 mm. bullets through his middle was 
sufficient to bring him to the ground, 
stone dead. 

The story of how I got my next bear 
would be virtually a repetition of the 
foregoing. During Goe’s six days’ ab- 
sence we got three. deer in addition to 
the two bears. 

After we had been out just a month 
we broke camp and started for Eureka, 
a sea coast town, whence we had decided 
to return southward by steamer. 


was crouched a large brown bear. I sug- 
gested to Art that he try the effect of 
the 8 mm. through the shoulders. We 
wanted to see if the bullet would go 
elear through both shoulders. It did. 
The bear hadn’t so much as a kick left 
in him when he reached the ground. We 
left him where he lay, as it was getting 
late, and went on to camp. In the morn- 
ing Art and Goe returned for the hide 
and head, while I put in the time hunt- 
ing stray mules. 

That afternoon we went on to a place 
called Bear Camp which we reached 
about 4 o’clock. Along toward evening 
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I took a turn round a ridge to see if I 
could get a shot at a deer. Before I had 
gone half a mile I had the good fortune 
to meet and kill a bear about forty yards 
away, without the aid of the dogs. It 
was a 2-year-old and the first female we 
had killed. 

That day we had met a party who re- 
ported panther signs near Bear Camp. 
We decided to lay over a day and try 
to get one. Next morning Goe, Art and 
I set off for a distant guleh known as 
Cow creek. The dogs soon started some- 
thing which Goe said in a few minutes 
was a bear, for the reason that a panther 
never runs far. After the longest and 
hardest chase of the whole trip we 
reached the tree where the bear was. 
Though it was not a panther the beauty 
of its coat tempered Art’s disappoint- 
ment not a little. One properly-placed 
shot from his Haenel served, as usual, to 
bring it down, utterly lifeless. 

After the hide had been removed and 
while the dogs were enjoying their usua: 
feast of bear meat, Goe happened to no- 
tice the aloofness of the young hound 
which the runaway bear had chewed. 
‘*Wal,’’ says Goe, ‘‘I guess T’ll make a 
b’r dog of you’’—for the dog, since the 
episode, had refused to follow a bear 
trail or even to approach a dead bear 
and he never had eaten bear meat. Goe 


eut off five or six good-sized chunks of 
meat, held the dog’s mouth open and 
told me to poke the meat down his 
In this manner we 
‘*Now,’’ 


He may 


throat with a stick. 
fed him about three pounds. 
says Goe, ‘“‘you’re a b’r dog. 
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have been, temporarily,-so far as his 
stomach was concerned, but I have had 
my doubts as regards his heart, or his 
liver, or whatever organ is the seat of a 
dog’s courage. 

Two days later we reached Korbel, the 
eastern terminus of a narrow-gauge rail- 
road where we said good-bye to Goe and 
his assistant. 

Our trip had been a success beyond 
our most sanguine hopes. We had killed 
seven bears, six bucks, two bob-cats and 
two coons and had enjoyed fishing the 
like of which we had only read about be- 
fore. 

I feel that this account of our success 
would be incomplete without a word of 
appreciation of the man who made it 
possible. There are guides and guides, 
but if there is a better one anywhere 
than Walker Goe, I’ll take my hat off 
to him. Goe knows his country like a 
book and also the habits of all the wild 
things that live in it. He looks after 
every detail of camp life with the great- 
est care. He is wide-awake, active and 
always busy, always cheerful and 
chock-full of stories and anecdotes of 
former hunts His parties have killed 
over 300 bears and he has the proud rec- 
ord of never having taken a party out 
for that purpose that has failed to get 
one or more. We found him thoroughly 
conscientious and his prices very reason- 
able. I take great pleasure in recom- 
mending him unqualifiedly to anyone 
who may be contemplating a hunt for 
black bear. His address is Hyampom or 
Hayfork, Cal. 
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THE KENTUCKY RIFLE 





has been through. 





An cld-time hunter and traveler discourses on the battles that this old gun 
Its conquests and triumphs; its popularity; its history. 








DON MAGUIRE 


To the man who now uses high-class 
modern weapons in hunting in these 
days when all kinds of game have grown 
comparatively scarce, it is interesting to 
study the character of weapons used in 
times when the bear, the deer, the elk, 
the antelope and the buffalo were far 
more plentiful than now and when the 
grizzly bear, the mountain lion and oth- 
er denizens of the forest and plain were 
far more abundant than at present. 


It is now almost forty years since the 
writer of this article first crossed the 
plains from the Missouri to the Pacific 
ocean. Since that day he has, whilst 
yet the country was in a comparatively 
wild state, traveled over the great region 
that extends from Manitoba on the 
north to the Gulf of California on the 
south, and from the waters of the Red 
river in Canada to the mouth of the Rio 
Grande. In 1870 there was just one 
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line of railroad extending from Omaha 
to San Francisco. At Ogden, Utah, the 
Union Pacific and Southern Pacific had 
their junction and north of that point 
one might travel to the North Pole with- 
out seeing a railway, while southward to 
Panama he would find similar econdi- 
tions. At Panama there were forty miles 
of a railway line crossing the isthmus 
and a short line was being built from 
the City of Mexico to Vera Cruz. Over 
all the remainder of this vast domain 
where man dwelt travel and transpora- 
tion were carried on by means of stage 
lines, wagon and pack-trains. But few 
roads existed, save those first made 
crossing the continent from points on 
the Missouri to California or to Santa 
Fe, N. M., via Fort Smith or Fort Gib- 
son, or leading out from the initial 
points of the afore-named river to the 
different lonely military posts, situated 
far apart in that extensive area. 

In those days our Indians were 
tribes of savages; the country over 
which they roamed possessed abundance 
of game; the few men who traveled in 
quest of peltries or to hunt the game 
of the country were not infrequently 
men with bloody records, who, leaving 
the scenes of early days, went into the 
depths of the Western wilderness to toil 
amid the gold fields of California, Ari- 
zona, Montana, Idaho and Oregon, or 
pursue other occupations in the valleys 
and plains of the then little-known re- 
gion. 

Life in those days was a warfare 
against the tribes of savage mankind and 
against the brute creation that mankind 
sought for over mountain and plain. It 
is now interesting to review these old 
days and to look upon and discuss the 
means that civilized man made use of 
in his battle against the wilderness. 

The early trapper who invaded the 
land west of the Missouri almost inva- 
riably made use of the Kentucky rifle, 
which was without question the most 
deadly and unerring weapon ever used 
by man up to that time. Originally this 
gun was made in Virginia and earried 
into Kentucky and adjacent regions 
along the Ohio river, but in time it was 


made at different points in Kentucky 
and Tennessee. It was used with deadly 
effect at New Orleans in 1814, and be- 
came celebrated over the entire world 
for its accuracy. Up to the year 1840 
it was used as a flint lock, and that make 
of the Kentucky weapon, known as the 
Hawkins rifle, has a record down to our 
time. 

In bore these rifles were made using 
balls from 20 to 100 to the pound of 
lead. They would shoot point-blank from 
100 to 200 yards. Their cost was largely 
according to workmanship and _ finish, 
prices ranging from $16 to $250 and 
they were made to suit the game of 
every country, from the small-bored tur- 
key and squirrel rifle to the large, pow- 
erful weapon used for killing the buf- 
falo and other game of the West. In 
length the old Kentucky rifle ran from 
40 to 50 inches in the barrel. At times 
by special order they were made even 
60 inches in the barrel. The entire wea- 
pon was hand-made, the barrels forged 
from flat gun skelps, produced out of 
the best chareoal Norway iron. The fin- 
ished barrel was in all cases octagon in 
shape. The stock, running the entire 
length of the barrel, was almost always 
made from curly maple stained and 
colored in such manner as to show the 
eurl and grain of the wood. 

At times these stocks were inlaid with 
very faney silver mountings, and the 
barrels decorated with silver and gold 
damascene work. The locks were in all 
eases of superior workmanship, using 
double or set triggers. 

Just at what date these weapons be- 
gan to come into use is not definitely 
known, but it is supposed that it was 
about the year 1785 that the American 
rifle began to gain its record as a most 
efficient weapon, and by the year 1820 
it beeame known world-wide as the most 
destructive arm ever handled by man- 
kind. In the War of 1812 the Ameri- 
ean flint lock rifle or what was even then 
known as the Kentucky rifle, made a 
record at the battle of New Orleans. 
The squirrel hunters of Kentucky and 
‘Tennessee exhibited a marksmanship 
never before known on the battlefield. 
























































Of the British soldiers left dead on that 
field more than one-half the number 
were said to have been shot through the 
head. Subsequently in the Florida war 
and in later Indian wars sharpshooters 
made use of this same deadly weapon. 

Its accuracy at from 100 to 200-yards 
was wonderful and its use seemed to 
instill a cautious character into the men 
who made use of it in either border war- 
fare or in hunting the wild game of the 
West. 

During the Texas revolution it was 
the Kentucky rifle that those bold, des- 
perate fighters from ‘Tennessee, Mis- 
souri, Kentucky, New England and 
other American states used against the 
Mexicans and the Comanche Indian. 

Colonel Fannin’s men were armed 
with them when, after having created 
such loss among the Mexicans, they were 
at length through having run short of 
ammunition, compelled to surrender; 
and no doubt the carnage caused by 
their use in former battles prompted 
Santa Ana, the Mexican commander, to 
order the execution of the entire com- 
mand of Fannin, though held as prison- 
ers of war. 

And in the immortal siege and de- 
fense of the Alamo in this same war the 
Kentucky rifle in the hands of Travis, 
Bowie, David Crockett and their follow- 
ers was the chief weapon used in the de- 
fense of that now famous spot. There, 
as elsewhere, the Kentucky rifle made 
its record in blood, for ere the fall of the 
Alamo the number of Mexicans killed 
and wounded exceeded more than three 
times the entire number of the Texans 
besieged within the famous old adobe 
ehurch as on the field where Colonel Fan- 
nin and his brave followers were butch- 
ered, so likewise at the Alamo want of 
ammunition left it possible for an enemy 
to overcome the brave men, who, with 
clubbed rifle barrels and flashing bowie 
knives, made their last hand-to-hand 
struggle. In the rush of the last assault 
a few of them surrendered, only to be 
shot to death, and their bodies burned to 
ashes in front of the Alamo that for 
days and days they had so ably de- 
fended. 
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Some months later at San Jacinto un- 
der General Sam Houston, the army of 
the Texas Republic, very largely armed 
with the Kentucky rifle, won one of the 
most extraordinary victories in the his- 
tory of human warfare against a force 
forty times their own superior. 

Many years since, the writer of this 
sketch, in talking with a veteran of the 
war of Texan independence, learned 
from the old man, who with pride told 
of the part he had taken in the glorious 
victory of San Jacinto, that at the fa- 
mous battle of New Orleans the warriors 
of the defeated enemy whose bodies 
were left dead on the battlefield were in 
most cases shot through the head. 

It was this accuracy made possible by 
the superiority of the weapon and the 
cool deliberation of the men who ear- 
ried and used these guns, that made 
them famous throughout the world. The 
war with Mexico was fought upon the 
part of the American invading army 
with the old three-banded American flint 
lock musket, carrying an ounce spherical 
ball, in the hands of the infantry, and 
a carbine of the same class in the hands 
of the cavalry. A few companies were 
armed with the flintlock Mississippi ri- 
fle, or Yeagur. But the sharpshooters 
of that conflict used the Kentucky rifle 
in all the battles of the war. Wherever 
their arm of the service was used it pur- 
sued its deadly work. 

The American trappers of the West 
seldom used any other firearm than the 
Kentucky rifle. In the hands of a skill- 
ful sportsman no weapon, shot for shot, 
could be more deadly. Its range was 
seldom more than 300 yards, but it was 
a weapon to be depended upon and the 
men who earried it were so trained in 
its use that seldom was it fired at a liv- 
ing object without drawing blood. 

The young son of the American fron- 
tiersman was taught its use in hunting 
deer, coon, wolves and squirrels. He was 
taught never to shoot until he felt that 
his aim was certain, and woe be to the 
boy who, in shooting any of these birds 
or animals, would become habituated to 
shooting them elsewhere than through 
the head. ; 
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To be skillful in hunting was a sci- 
ence on the American frontier and also 
over the vast expanse of the South and 
Southwest. To avoid wasting ammuni- 
tion was the first lesson taught a boy, 
and the next was to render every shot 
fired as deadly as possible. 

Save in hunting the buffalo, the 
young hunter was taught to strive to 
shoot the bird or animal through the 
head, thus killing it on the spot. 

So skillful had the early Americans 
become with the Kentucky rifle that 
over Europe and Asia they were held as 
the typical marksmen of the world, and 
after the battle of New Orleans it is 
said not a few of these guns were sent 
to France and presented to the Emperor 
Napoleon, immediately before the battle 
of Waterloo, and tradition has it that he 
intended to arm a regiment of sharp- 
shooters with such guns to be used in his 
future service. His disastrous defeat at 
Waterloo prevented his carrying out the 
introduction of an American long-bar- 
reled rifle into the French service; and 
as no other European government at- 
tempted its introduction, the Kentucky 
rifle remained throughout the long per- 
iod of its use a peculiarly American 
weapon. 

About the year 1840 the introduction 
of the percussion cap prompted most 
sportsmen using the Kentucky rifle to 
have alteration made from a flintlock to 
the pereussion. - This was done by sim- 
ply removing the flintlock hammer, also 
the powder pan, attaching to the old 
lock a percussion hammer; and where 
the powder vent was formerly in the 
side of the barrel near the breech a eyl- 
inder was screwed in and a tube serewed 
into the cylinder. In this way the 
change from a flintlock firearm to one 
using percussion was complete and the 
gun rendered a more perfect weapon. 
Rarely missing fire and not so liable to 
the effects of high wind or rainy weath- 
er, especially was the percussion an im- 
provement to those hunting on the 
prairie or on the wide plains of the 
West. 

Rarely did the true American sports- 
man use any other gun than the Ken- 
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tucky rifle, and its use extended amongst 
all the Indian tribes of the plains and 
especially amongst the tribes dwelling 
in Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Kansas and 
Nebraska territories. These tribes were 
thus supplied by American fur traders, 
the profits made from them being enor- 
mous, such rifles selling at from $25 to 
$250 each, payment being made in furs 
and peltries. 

The use and sale of the Kentucky ri- 
fle never extended beyond the American 
boundaries, either to the north or the 
south, and its use in the United States 
continued down to about the year 1870. 
From that year dates the general use 
of breech-loading firearms using fixed 
ammunition, over all western America; 
and now, after forty years, the Ken- 
tucky rifle has become merely a relic for 
the student of old arms. The genera- 
tions of men whose lives made it famous 
are, with the exceptions of a very few, 
in their graves. 

The Kentucky rifle was a weapon re- 
quiring very careful handling, owing to 
the weight and great strength of the 
barrel. Careless handling was likely to 
allow it to fall from a rack or corner, 
and this would easily break the stock 
near the breech. The gun thus broken, 
being no longer a type of weapon in use, 
was usually thrown to one side and left 
to consume from rust and exposure; and 
from being at one time a gun the most 
popular and handled in thousands, they 
are now seldom seen. 

The cuts here shown represent two 
Kentucky rifles. No. 1 is 50 inches in 
the barrel. It was made by E. F. Baker 
at Bowling Green, Kentucky, in the year 
1838. It was changed from a flintlock 
to a percussion in the 50s and was used 
in Missouri, Texas, New Mexico, Colo- 
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rado, Montana and Idaho. The writer 
of this article obtained it from a Cap- 
tain Blackburn on the Clearwater in 
central-north Idaho twenty years ago. 
He had used it more than thirty years 
and today it is as reliable.a weapon as 
ever fired a shot at 200 yards. 

No. 2 is a Kentucky rifle taken into 
Utah by the Mormon pioneers under 
Brigham Young in 1847. Like all other 
guns of those days the Kentucky rifle was 
accompanied by a pouch made of ealf- 
skin, a powder-horn, bullet moulds, pow- 
der charger made from the small prong 
of a deer horn, and in the stock there 
was usually a grease box, in which was 
kept a small quantity of tallow to use on 
the lock and barrel. The greatest care 
was taken to keep the weapon clean and 
in perfect order. When not in use it 
usually rested on two pins or bolts over 
the fireplace or chimney piece and rare- 
ly handled by anyone save the cwner. 

This was the gun that always made 
such a splendid record at the old-time 
shooting matches, where men would 
gather to shoot for turkeys, geese, ducks, 
chickens or beef. Each marksman would 
pay 25 cents to join the party. . For this 
25 cents he would receive permission to 
fire one shot, and he would receive in 
return a piece of beef in size according 
to the excellence of his score. In shoot- 
ing for turkeys various methods were 
made use of as to diversion of the game. 
The off-hand method was the one most 
usually made use of in match shooting 

In closing this article upon a famous 
weapon now gone out of use forever, we 
may state that never again will the 
world see a gun that had the recommen- 
dation of so many famous hunters or 
that was used over such a vast domain 
as the now abandoned Kentucky rifle. 
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A CAMP AT BIG JOHN’S BAY, ADMIRAI.TY ISLAND, ALASKA, SHOWING A VARIETY OF GAME 


HUNTING NOTES FROM ALASKA 





in that country. 





An Alaska sportsman tells how and when to hunt big game 
Valuable tips on equipment and where to go. 








E. D. BEATTIE 


Considering the attention at present 
given Alaska in the matter of big game 
hunting, a brief outline of the game in 
this particular section of the territory 
(that lying around Juneau) will doubt- 
less meet with the same interest accord- 
ed other Alaskan hunting stories pub- 
lished in the ever-weleome Outdoor Life. 
This article is not intended as a story, 
but rather as information to fellow 
sportsmen regarding a section where 
game is more than plentiful, where 
hunting is easy, where results are cer- 
tain for the real hunter, where one can 
come and go with but little loss of time 
and where one ean enjoy all the eom- 


forts of civilization. Alaska is a very 
large territory and conditions differ with 
the sections, and remember, I am only 
writing of conditions within the imme- 
diate vicinity of Juneau. 

In the upland bird line we have 
grouse and ptarmigan and quantities of 
both. During the hunting season grouse 
live almost entirely in the large spruce 
trees and offer no sport in the matter 
of wing shooting. The home of ptarmi- 
gan is along the snow line and they only 
come to the lowlands when heavy wind- 
storms drive them from the mountains, 
or late in the season when they feed on 
willow buds. These birds do not fly as a 
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or 


wing shooter would wish, and are not 
popular with those who go in for that 
line of sport. Ducks and geese breed to 
some extent in neighboring marsh lands, 
but the great majority of our water- 
fowl come from the north. The first of 
the ‘‘northern’’ birds to put in an ap- 
pearance are the ‘‘yellow-legs,’’ arriv- 
ing about the tenth of August. These 
toothsome birds leave before the first of 
September and afford us no _ sport. 
About the time ‘‘yellow-legs’’ leave 
teal and mallard begin to arrive, slowly 
until the latter end of the month, when 
they come in great numbers, accom- 





EVERYBODY HUNTS IN ALASKA. 


panied by all other breeds of ducks and 
geese, swan and snipe common to the 
Pacific coast waters. Ducks are here un- 
til the season closes—March Ist. 

The adjacent islands are well stocked 
with deer and it is not a difficult matter 
to kill these animals. In the fall they 
are in prime condition and can be found 
on the lowlands, where it is no great task 
to pack them out when killed. Last sum- 
mer the government shortened the hunt- 
ing season on deer considerably and pro- 
hibited market hunting for a period of 
two years. The open season now is from 
August 15th to November Ist. Eight 
deer constitute the limit. The snow-cov- 
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ered mountains of the mainland coutain 
numerous mountain goats—an animal 
that offers royal sport to the hunter. 
Goats live well up on the mountains dur- 
ing the summer and early fall and are 
hard to reach. When the heavy snows 
come they work their way down and 
reach the hills along the water’s edge, 
and then the hunter goes after them. 
Hunters passing in boats occasionally 
shoot a goat on cliffs directly above the 
water. The accompanying illustration 
shows the dress used in hunting these 
animals. A hunter dressed in white is 
a very difficult object to detect when 


traveling on snow, even by a wise old 
billy. Goats will average about 200 
pounds in weight and both the head and : 
hide make desirable trophies. The pres- 
ent law only protects these fine animals 
from February 1st to April 1st and 
places no bag limit. 

The only other game animal we have 
here is bear, and we have them in all 
brands, sizes and quantities. These lads 
are our most interesting game. There 
are black, brown, grizzly and glacier 
bear in this immediate vicinity. Besides 
these bears there are a variety of others 
of the same kind, but with a different 
name. However, I am going on the idea 
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that ‘‘bears is bears’’ and will refer to 
them by their local names, rather than 
the handles suggested by traveling na- 
tural history students. The big brown 
bears living on the islands, Admirality 
in particular, are the most sought for 
and highly prized by sportsmen. Ad- 
mirality Island has the reputation of 
having the biggest of these brown bears, 
yet Chichagoff, which parallels it, con- 
tains some monsters. There are plenty 
of them on both islands and it is no dif- 
ficult matter for a hunter to kill all the 
law allows—three. Some of these fel- 
lows grow to be very large. The largest 
that has yet found its way into Juneau 
measured 13 feet and 6 inches and was 
killed on Admirality by Capt. Malcolm 
Campbell, a pioneer resident of Alaska. 
Twelve-foot bears are _ oceasionally 
killed, and ten-foot ones are not alto- 
gether rare. But of course all hunters 
do not kill them these sizes, but even a 
smaller one is a trophy worthy of any 
hunter’s efforts. Pages could be writ- 
ten about these bears, their habits and 
how plentiful they are, but for the pres- 
ent I will only mention a few instances 
touching on the latter subject, and the 
reader can judge for himself as to their 
numbers—my citations being based on 
facts. 

Last spring two miners were prospect- 
ing six miles back frem Windfall harbor 
and in two days’ travel counted seven- 
teen bears-—-some of them very large 
ones. This was before bears were ‘‘fish- 
ing,’’ and were what might be called 
scattered. Later on one of these men 
was picking berries on a flat near his 
eabin at Windfall and in the course of 
the afternoon killed five bears he ran 
across in the berry patches. A miner 
traveling down Bear ereek on another 
part of the islands ran across six bears 
during a trip of three miles. While 
none attacked him, some sat in the mid- 
dle of the trail and refused to budge, 
causing the unarmed man some unpleas- 
ant sidestepping. In this country it is 
not considered good form for an un- 
armed man to molest a bear, no matter 
how insulting the brute may be. Like 
all wild animals they generally try. to 
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avoid mankind, but will not often go 
out of their way to do so. Should they 
attack a man and reach him they are 
very apt to muss him up -considerable. 
There are men now living in Juneau 
who are badly searred from close-quar- 
ter fights with these fellows. In the 
early spring and late fall the coat is in 
prime condition and affords a trophy 
any hunter ean be proud of. 

On the mainland are found the black, 
brown, grizzly and glacier bears. The 
black bears are by far the most numer- 
ous. They grow to a good size for that 
breed of bear, fur dealers claiming they 
have had skins ten feet long. Glacier 
bears are rare, but no doubt if a hunter 
searched the country they innabit he 
would be rewarded with success. These 
are not large bears, the largest of local 
record being somewhat under six feet. 
They are a peculiar specie and a trophy 
well worth annexing. The fur is soft 
and of an odd blue in color and as thick 
as wool on a sheep’s back. The legs are 
short and the claws. small, and the dis- 
position decidedly peppery. Brown 
bears on the mainland -are practically 
the same as on the island, probably not 
being quite as large. Grizzly are plen- 
tiful enough for any hunter and far too 
plentiful for the prospector and miner. 
The big ones of this tribe reach a length 
of about nine feet. It takes a good-sized 
chunk of lead, backed up by a terrific 
striking power to send these fellows to 
the ‘‘happy hunting grounds,”’ and it is 
deemed advisable to give them an awful 
good start on the journey with the first 


shot. Some time ago three hunters 
armed with heavy ealibre rifles ran 


across one of these grizzlies and imme- 
diately got busy. Although repeatedly 
knocked down, the bear ¢ame for the 
hunters and death was the only agency 
that could stop it. Examination of the 
dead animal proved that fifteen bullets 
had entered its body, most of them 
around the neck and shoulders. 

The country hereabouts is very rough 
and heavily timbered and the only 
means of travel we have is on foot or by 
water. When we go on a hunt we go in 
a launch, sometimes living on the boat 
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until we return. All the launches are 
fitted up with sleeping and cooking ac- 
commodations and living is very com- 
fortable aboard boat. Should we desire 
to camp ashore, a cabin, of which there 
are many, is selected if possible. Some- 
times a tent is erected, but the unneces- 
sary amount of rain we* are supplied 
with and the damp ground makes tent- 
ing unpleasant. 

Admirality Island’s nearest point is 
about eight miles from here. The island 


transportation. As game is generally 
killed near the shore line, its transporta- 
‘ion is not a very serious problem. 

On the mainland bear are found some 
three miles from Juneau and at twelve 
miles distance one enters a very good 
bear country. There are some goat in 
this neighborhood, but the best goat- 
hunting is in the mountains around 
Sumdum, some sixty miles distant. 

Doubtless there are some of Outdoor 
Life’s readers who would like to enjoy 
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JUNEAU SPORTSMEN AND RESULT OF AN EVENING’S HUNT ON KNUDSEN CREEK, EIGHT 
MILES FROM JUNEAU. 


is eighty miles long and about twenty 
miles wide at the broadest part. Its 
coast line is broken, and many bays and 
inlets are found. Most all such places 
afford good camping grounds and bear 
and deer are to be found close by. The 
island is heavily timbered and under- 
brush is plentiful, but scattered about 
through the timber are large openings, 
or meadows, as they are locally termed. 
There are no horses on the island and 
all travel is done by foot and man’s 
back affords the only means of freight 


a hunt in Alaska, but -think it is not 
within their means. True, hunting in 
some parts of this favored territory is 
an expensive pastime and one that com- 
paratively few can enjoy, but hunting in 
this section can be done at a very reason- 
able figure—as big game hunting goes 
now-é-days. By not wasting one’s mon- 
ey a trip can be made from Seattle to 
Juneau and spend ten days hunting in 
this vicinity for about $200—the entire 
trip consuming twenty days. The round 
trip fare from Seattle is $50. Two men 
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can hire a comfortable launch at $5 a 
day and expenses. ‘‘Expenses’’ consists 
of gasolene and provisions. A boat of 
this size burns about a gallon of gaso- 
lene an hour and it costs 23 cents a gal- 
lon. On a ten days” trip fifty hours 
should cover all running, and this would 
bring the fuel bill to $11.50. Men’s 
tastes vary too greatly to make an esti- 
mate on food supplies; but supplies can 
be purchased as cheaply here as any 
place along the Pacifie coast. This state- 
ment may surprise some, but it is a fact. 
Canned milk sells for 10 cents a ean; 
‘‘pork and,’’ 15 cents or two for 25 
eents; canned vegetables of all kinds 
sell for the same figures. Coffee, from 
25 cents a pound up, and ham and bacon 
from 25 to 40 cents. Fresh meats are 
high, but they are hardly to be counted 
in on a trip of this kind. Both fresh 
and salt water is teeming with fish, and 
it is only a case of throwing a line over 
the side of the launch or whipping a 
stream a few minutes and one has all the 
fish desired, and plenty of game can be 
secured in season. Fifty dollars a man 
should easily pay the expenses of the 
launch. Should a hunter desire to hunt 
brown bear, the law requires that he take 
out a license at a cost of $50, but if he 
wants: to hunt birds, waterfowl, deer, 
goats or black bear no license is required. 
With the license the cost of the trip so 
far is $150. The balance of the money 
would cover any incidental expenses of 
the trip, such as hotel expenses, ete. 
Guides are not legally required and 
not altogether necessary. The boatman 
is generally a good hunter and knows 


the ground and habits of the game and — 


he feels it part of his contract to act as 
guide. Should a hunter wish a guide he 
ean hire one at $5 a day and expenses, 
and it is not necessary to hire for any 
specified length of time. In the matter 
of both finances and time this trip is 
within the reach of many sportsmen who 
desire to hunt in Alaska but who 
thought time and expense would not 
permit. Juneau is by no means an out- 
of-the-world place, but a thriving little 
city connected with the outside world 
by government cable and wireless tele- 
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graph. ‘Il'wo papers are issued daily, 
both carrying press reports, so that a 
person is not. only in touch ‘‘with 
home,’’ but can be posted on all that is 
going on should he so desire. Boats sail 
for Seattle two and three times a week. 
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JUNEAU’S ONLY ROADWAY—UP SILVER BOX 
BASIN. 


With all these favorable circumstances 
it is surprising that more hunters do not 
come to this sportsmen’s paradise—but 
it is probably unknown to them. The 
four-day trip from Seattle is one of the 
grandest in the world—a voyage on a 
luxurious steamer, through smbdoth wa- 
ters, where land is always in sight on 
both sides of the vessel and through nar- 
rows where one can almost throw a rock 
to dry land; past wild, heavily-timbered 
mountains, where every few miles can 
be seen a waterfall suddenly bursting 
from the mountain side and dropping 
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down a sheer precipice several hundred 
feet to be totally lost in the timber be- 
low; as far as can be seen in all direc- 
tions is range after range of snow-cov- 
ered towering rugged mountains. Stops 





EDWARD BEATTIE, 


The author’s son and Outdoor Life’s subscription 
agent at Juneau. 


at the quaint towns along the route al- 
ways afford something interesting, even 
to a seasoned traveler. Arriving at Ju- 
neau, belongings are transferred to a 
launch and the picturesque, indescrib- 
ably grand trip among the islands is be- 
gun. The hunting grounds reached, one 
has merely to go ashore and begin the 
hunt. Should for any reason the hunt- 
ing not be good in one section, it is a 
very simple matter to start the boat and 
vo elsewhere. The hunt over the same 
delightful trip is taken on the return 
home. 

There are plenty of launches at Ju- 
neau and of all sizes and rates. While 
a boat renting for $5 a day must be 
furnished with gasoline, the boats rent- 
ing for $10, $15, $20 and $30 a day sup- 
ply their own oil. The larger boats are 
fitted so one can enjoy all the comforts 
of home-and will accommodate up to 
eight men. The character of the coun- 
try, the heavy timber and rugged moun- 
tains easily permit a party of several to 
hunt comparatively close together with- 
out interfering with each other. No spe- 
cial clothing is needed, unless a pair of 
hip rubber boots. Ordinary waterproof 


clothing will answer all purposes, and if 
a hunter travels far in the woods on a 
sunny day he will be glad to shed his 
coat and vest in order to keep cool. For 
spring hunting May and June are the 
best months to come, but not too late in 
June. The time the snow disappears 
has all to do with when one ean hunt 
the earliest, and it is very uneertain 
when the snow will go. At this time of 
the year only goats and bear can be 
hunted, still it is much the best time to 
eome. The weather is apt to be favor- 
able, the foliage has not yet appeared on 
the underbrush and the busy little mos- 
quito has not begun his summer’s work 
The days are long, allowing ®ne to go 
afield between two and three in the 
morning and remain out until between 
ten and eleven at night. 

For fall hunting October is the most 
favorable month. The bear are then in 
good coat, deer and goat are in prime 
condition and down from the mountain 
tops and easily hunted, and waterfowl 
and upland birds are plentiful. But the 
weather is very uncertain and one may 
run into considerable rainy and stormy 
weather, making travel: hard and dis- 
agreeable. Still, on the other hand, the 
weather may be excellent. The climate 
of southeastern Alaska is very peculiar. 

Whenever one does come, let him be 
sure and bring a good field glass and a 
camera, particularly the latter, for there 
are views here that are prizes. 

The one thing a man does need here 
for bear hunting is a heavy calibre rifle 
—the heavier the better. For first choicé 
I would select a .401 Winchester or a .35 
Remington automatic. Not only have 
they terrific striking power, but speed in 
shooting. The .33 Winchester, model 
’86, and the heavy box magazine rifles of 
the same maker, 95 model, are fine guns 
for bear-hunting. Should a bear come 
straight for a man but few vital spots 
are exposed, and he needs a gun that 
will knoek the animal down should he 
strike him in the back or shoulders, and 
when once down, even for a second or 
two, a spot where a bullet will cause 
quick death is almost sure to be exposed. 
With half a ton of very angry bear meat 
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coming your way at a surprisingly fast 
pace, you want a gun that has plenty of 
stopping power, for if it hasn’t, some 
one is sure going to get hurt. Hunters 
do not always get into such positions. 
but should they they want to know their 
gun is going to ‘‘deliver the goods.’’ I 
am a strong believer in small-bore guns, 
and for years have used 20-gauge shot- 
guns, and nothing could induce me to 
use any other size. A .30-30 rifle always 
answered all purposes until coming here, 
but now I use a .401 Winchester, simply 
because that firm doesn’t make a heavier 
autcmatie. 
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In all likelihood there will be some 
radical changes in the game laws of 
Alaska by the present congress, so there 
is no use mentioning the existing laws. 
Outdoor Life publishes the laws as 
often as they are changed and it is 
easy to keep posted. 

When once this portion of Alaska is 
known to the sportsmen of the States as 
the game paradise it is, and the ease and 
comfort of big game hunting here, cou- 
pled with certain results to the diligent 
hunter, it is sure to be a very popular 
hunting field, and one that can be made 
to last indefinitely if properly governed. 








BULL ELK ON DRESS PARADE. 
An extraordinary picture of bull elk in Wyoming, their positions forming a crescent. 
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THE COYOTE TURNS SAVAGELY ON ONE OF THE HOUNDS. 


THE COYOTE AS HE IS HUNTED 


Probably no living animal is the equal of the coyote in vitality 
when up against the death penalty. The bobcat, the lion and the grizzly 
bear are all given credit for having contained in their carcass more pure 
fighting dynamite when roughly handled than most of the animals, but 
we doubt if they will stand as much punishment to the square inch 
before succumbing as the coyote. The upper picture shows him the 
temporary victor of an unequal contest, having fought himself free 
from the pack of greyhounds and viciously attacking one of the dogs, 
probably a pup, as it is seldom that an old coyote dog can be routed 
in this manner. These photos were furnished us by an old coyote 
hunter, Mr. R. W. Haynes, the owner of the pack shown. 











FINALLY HE SUCCUMBS UNDER FORCE OF NUMBERS. 
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SOME OF THE NEGRITOS AT HOME 


A NEGRITO WILD HOG HUNT 


E. P. JONES 


Unlike the wild boar hunt of the Eng- 
lish sportsman is that of the Negrito, 
one of a mountain tribe of the Island 
of Luzon. 

While living at Camp Stotsenburg, an 
army post, near a range of high hills, it 
was my pleasure to secure the services 
of a company of friendly Negritos to 
take me up in the hills on a wild hog 
hunt. 

Having arrived at the Negrito camp at 
noon, it was suggested that we wait until 
evening and station ourselves on the op- 
posite side of a bayou, near a trail that 
led out of the thick bamboo. Four Negri- 
to archers hid themselves among the 
branches of trees that grew near the 
mouth of the trail, while I, with two 
more Negritos, hid behind boulders that 
faced the trail from the opposite side of 
the bayou. We had not long to wait e’er 
the snapping of bamboo indicated the 
approach of some wild animal. 


It proved to be a boar, whose appear- 
ance was anything than that of beauty. 
Two long tusks, that suggested the 
ferocity of the animal, protruded from 
his lower jaw. 

Not wanting to disturb the quietness 
of the forest by a gun shot, I gave the 
signal, and hardly was it received e’er 
the twang of six bow strings was heard 
and as many arrows pierced the tough 
hide of the much-surprised and angry 
boar. It was not the nature of the beast 
to die thus easily. It was necessary to 
despatch the struggling animal with 
sharp, heavy bolos. 

We waited another hour for the ap- 
proach of similar quarry, but were re- 
warded by killing a deer, which was bet- 
ter to my liking. 

On reaching camp we prepared for a 
feast of venison, wild pork, oranges, 
grape fruit, bananas, mangos, and other 
fruits, the names of which I do not know. 
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At night I hung my hammock be- 
neath a shelter of bamboo and banana 
leaves, and resigned myself to wooing 
the Sylvan Goddess. 

The following day was devoted to a 
different kind of hog hunting. A deer 
net was set across a hog trail, reaching 
for many yards on either side. A semi- 
circle of about two miles was formed of 
Negritos, accompanied by their dogs. 
Gradually advancing, with the noise of 
enthusiastic hunters and barking of dogs 
we closed in on the net, driving before us 
all game that was so unlucky as to be 
within the ring. 

One interesting feature of the drive 
was that of a fight between a wild boar 
and two of the dogs that had been 
eaught in a dead-fall. The sharp tusks 
of the boar made short work of the two 
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“A GOOD DAY FOR DUCKS.” 


Thirty-four ducks and nine geese killed in 
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dogs, and to obtain the fierce quarry it 
was necessary to thrust spears into the 
dead-fall, piercing the beast through and 
through. Many hogs, in trying to break 
through the line, were killed by either 
bullet or arrow. 

At the end of the drive 
were frantically struggling 
meshes of the net, trying to 
through. 

The result of the drive was three dogs 
killed and many wounded, while seven 
of the hogs were butchered. No serious 
injury befell any of the hunters, unless 
it was that of a native who was badly 
frightened by being caught in the coils 
of a huge boa. 

E’er the hunting expedition ended, I 
had for souvenirs many boar tusks, deer 
antlers and skins of large snakes. 


eight hogs 
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break 
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one day by Frank and Raymond Middaugh and Roe Rob- 
bins of A mes, 
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BEAR HUNTING IN ALASKA 
JOHN E. JACKSON 


Some time ago there appeared in Out- 
door Life an article entitled, ‘‘ Are Bears 
Cannibals?’’ which tempts me to relate 
a couple of my hunting experiences. 
3orn with a love of the free outdoor life, 
like my viking forefathers, it required 
but little encouragement to induce me to 
shoulder a gun for oceupation and take 
to the hills. 

The Alaska grizzly bears are not par- 
ticular who they chew up—their brother 
or son or wife. Even human flesh is very 
acceptable to Bruin’s rapacious appetite, 
for the natives claim that one of their 
number was devoured by bears. Among 
the white hunters I know of two who 
have been crippled, but it was due to 
poor guns and foolishness on their part 
in going into alder thickets after wound- 
ed bear. Formerly rifles were hard to 
procure here (Sand Point, Alaska). 
From $50 to $100 was demanded for 
‘‘any old thing,’’ even if it killed at 
both ends, but after good guns eame to 
the country I have not heard of one bat- 
tle where Bruin has been victorious. 

In 1892, the first part of May, as we 
unfolded our tent in Bear Bay, we 
glanced up the valley towards the vol- 
cano and saw a bear coming straight for 
us at a tardy gait, along a trail on the 
mountain side. Grabbing our rifles, we 
sallied forth to meet our intruder, which 
proved to be a large male grizzly. Stop- 
ping by a lake, we waited for the lord 
of the mountains to make his appear- 
ance. Minutes seemed hours, but finally 
he came. We raised our rifles, which had 
served us well on many other oceasions, 
and after they cracked he staggered 
three or four paces sideways and fell in 
a deep hollow. It was a hard problem 
to know how to peel off his pelt, for we 
were unable to turn him over—estimat- 
ing his weight at 1,800 or 2,000 pounds. 
After skinning one side, we decided to 
eut him up in chunks to the size that we 
could handle and dump it all in the lake 
ten yards away. The pelt was a splen- 
did specimen, and measured 11 by 13 


feet—one of the largest we ever killed. 
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I think he was the grand-daddy of the 
whole bear family. We felt well repaid 
for our work and hastily returned to 
piteh our tent and enjoy our supper— 
and then dream of bruins. 

‘Lhe next day, in passing the scene of 
our encounter the previous evening, we 
found the ground was terribly torn up, 
and a trail made to the lake. ‘The tracks 
proved that the bruins had been down in 
great numbers, as if his family of rela- 
tives for generations past had come to 
pay their last tribute of respect, or hold 
an inquest over his bearship. Upon eloser 
investigation, however, we found that 
they had come for the sole purpose of 
feasting, for to our surprise every por- 
tion of the careass had disappeared— 
they had devoured their dead brother. 

Proceeding about a mile further up 
the guich, there we found a regiment «f 
them on the mountain side. It took us 
but a jiffy to get our artillery lined on 
them, which consisted of a Sharps old 
reliable .45-.70 in my hands—for which 
a carriage would not ‘have been out of 
place on account of its size and weight. 
My partner was more fortunate in being 
the possessor of a Winchester repeater 
of the same ealiber. Our guns belched 
forth their missions of death, and after 
our ecannonading was over five of our 
victims lay on the battlefield, while the 
others evidently thought retreat was 
best and thus erossed over the snow- 
capped mountain peak. Having so many 
bears to relieve of their ulsters, our time 
was limited, but, curious to know what 
they had for midnight lunch, we eut the 
stomach of one, and that convinced us 
that he had been to the feast. I will not 
continue my narrative any further in 
that direction, as it was only a common 
occurrence to any Alaska hunter, at that 
time. 

I will pass over a few years until we 
come to 1905. During the same month 
(May) we were in Unga Harbor ready 
to start on a bear hunt, when | became 
acquainted with a gentieman who intro- 
duced himself as Frenchy. As he was 
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known by that name he said he would 
appreciate it if I would honor him with 
the same title, which I agreed to without 
hesitation. ‘‘ Are you the skipper of that 
schooner ?’’ asked Frenchy, pointing to- 
wards the schooner to indicate which one 
he meant. ‘‘I am a miner and prospec- 
tor,’’ he said, ‘‘and have been told that 
you are well acquainted along this coast. 
and ean take me to some place where 
there is good quartz.’’ I replied that I 
had the honor of occupying the position 
he referred to, but as mining was not 
my occupation I could not tell if it 
would be worth his while to go to any of 
the places I knew of. If he wanted 
guides for bear hunting, we would glad- 
ly accommodate him and guarantee suc- 
cess. But as Frenchy was not inclined 
to make his fortune with the gun, we 
agreed to land him at King’s Cove for 
a reasonable recompense. 

On leaving Unga, Frenchy proved to 
be a jolly good fellow, and entertained 
us with mining and war stories, some of 
which were rather hard to digest. He 
also told of how many bears he had killed 
in different parts of the states. I told 
him he would have a chance to try his 
skill in bear hunting in the place we 
were bound for. ‘‘ Well,’’ said the for- 
tune hunter, ‘‘if the opportunity per- 
mits, I shall certainly send some of them 
to the spirit land, for I am not seared of 
them. I am more afraid of snakes.’’ I 
assured him that he need have no fear 
of snakes, as there are no snakes or frogs 
in this part of Alaska, the reason for 
which I do not know. unless St. Patrick 
camped here on his way to Ireland. How- 
ever, Frenchy did not seem to be in good 
standing with the weather ¢elerk. It got 
a little stormy and old Neptune deprived 
him of any further speech by sending 
him to his berth complaining about feel- 
ing like his stomach was ready to desert 
him and come up through his upper 
hatch. Finally we arrived at King’s 
Cove, and mooring alongside of the bank 
in the lagoon, Frenchy thanked his ecrea- 
tor for his deliverance from old Nep- 
tune’s grip. 

The following morning, while waiting 


for the tide, we heard blood-stirring yells 


that brought us on deck. There was 
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Frenchy coming swiftly and straight for 
the vessel as though fired from a cannon, 
foaming with perspiration and blowing 
like a whale—his pick, shovel, goldpan 
and hat all left behind, and his .30-30 
rifle strapped to his shoulders. He was 
exhausted. We helped the man aboard 
and ‘‘doped’’ him with the advertised 
medical restorative supposed to be made 
of mountain dew in order to steady his 
shocked nerves. 

‘*What is the matter, Frenchy? Are 
the Prussians after you?’’ blurted my 
veracious partner. After getting his 
breath and mutterings words that his 
mother never taught him, he said, *‘No, 
but they looked worse. I saw seven bears 
up the valley and one jumped out of 
the alder right in front of me, armed 
with claws five or six inches long and 
jaws like a rock erusher of an eighty- 
stamp mill. My, he looked like a moun- 
tain. The bears in the states are only 
cubs compared to these up here.’’ 

Nothing could induce Frenchy to go 
after his tools, although I declared my 
willingness to go with him; but no, he 
would not show me where he had left 
them, so we had to take him to Belkofsky 
to await the arrival of a steamer to put 
a safer distance between himself and the 
carnivorous prowlers of King’s Cove. It 
seems that Mr. Bruin had been reposing 
in an alder patch and, scenting Frenehy 
in going up the valley, made a hasty re- 
treat to safer quarters. The animal no 
doubt was as much surprised as Frenchy 
to be disturbed from his slumber. But 
he cured Frenchy completely of gold 
‘fever, at least in this part of the coun- 
try. We left Frenchy at Belkofsky and 
proceeded to our hunting ground in Pav- 
lof Bay, in accordance with our previous 
plans. 

Next morning dawned with a heavy 
fog and drizzling rain, unfavorable for 
hunting, so we had to stay in and rest 
and fatten up so as to stand a good day’s 
fasting should occasion require it. How- 
ever, late in the afternoon the impatient 
sun stabbed the fog with its golden 
beams and the filmy stuff fled in dismay 
to the upper air with promise of a fine 
day to follow. The day being too far 
advaneed, we did not want to go out 
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any farther than our Look-out Hill, and 
being unable to see anything, we came 
back and retired early. The following 
morning as the first ray of light ap- 
peared over the giant snow-capped peaks 
that towered in the east, we were up and 
well laden with the necessary shells and 
other murderous weapons of the bear 
hunter. We proceeded first to Look-out 
Hill, where, with our field glasses, we 
saw what appeared to be a newly-made 
trail in the snow on the mountain side; 


* so away we went climbing up on Bruin’s 


trail, which led up towards the summit. 
Our minds were filled with joyful an- 
ticipation of the sport ahead, when sud- 
denly I thought I saw a bear*and stopped 
to look with the glasses, but the object 
only proved to be a rock projecting out 
through the snow. Mike Utteckt, my 
partner, whose thoughts were too much 
occupied to notice my hesitation, kept 
right on, and when I turned around he 
was nowhere to be seen. It seemed as 
though my partner had disappeared 
from the face of the earth. He had gone 
up within twenty rods of the bear so as 
to procure a sure shot for his_ head. 
Bruin lay slumbering with his fore paws 
protecting his head. Mike being a good 
judge of a pelt, it did not take him long 
to pass death sentence on the bear. No 
time was to be lost, and before I could 
reach him, he was administering pills 
from the .30-30, which Mr. Bruin did 
not seem to relish. Thev proved to be 
too highly flavored for bruin’s stomach 
and more than he eould digest. The first 
shot awoke him, and the next brought 
him to the conclusion to move, so he 
started down, mortally wounded; but he 
did not get far, for Mike kept up the 
bombardment, and he had to camp. It 
took a good many shots, however, for 
the Alaska grizzly has tremendous vital- 
ity, and a .30-30 is rather light. When I 
reached Mike the first thing he said was, 
‘*Well, Jack, I am sure that bear has 
got sufficient daylight through him; but 
he was a tough one.’’ 

Just as Mike spoke we saw one more 
bear lying but a few yards from where 
the first one had been. Thinking it 
strange it had heard all the bombard- 
ment and yet made no effort to get away, 


we walked right up to it cautiously and 
saluted her with one shot, which was 
unnecessary, however, for the life was 
extinet; evidently she had been killed 
very recently, as the carcass was yet 
warm. The ground and snow for yards 
around bore witness of a terrible battle. 
The big bear had killed her, for she was 
terribly mutilated around the heart and 
across the kidneys. 

On this little flat near the summit are 
rugged rocks, some of tremendous size, 
that tell of violent eruptions in the ter- 
rible days of upheaval in some past age 
when Mother Earth’s internal fires burst 
their bounds and threw these rocks in 
such a way as to form natural caves and 
ideal bear dens. Out of one of these 
eaves she had come with her cub, and 
the male bear coming from the west had 
scented her, and went up and killed her 
and then devoured the eub. After his 
hard struggle and delicious feast, he laid 
down to repose, when Mike awoke him 
from his dreams. When we went down 
to skin our prize, we found that Mike’s 
first shot had cut off one of his claws 
on one of the fore paws and grazed his 
head, and the other .30-30 pills had 
caused him to vomit out the front half 
of a bear cub, as natural as could be— 
skin, claws, head and all—only the bones 
looked as if they had gone through some 
powerful crushing machinery. Whether 
he intended to.stay there and devour the 
mother is more than we ean say. No 
doubt he did. However, my partner de- 
prived him of that pleasure, and the 
claw that was shot off yet remains to 
mark the place where he received his 
sentence. It is not often that anyone can 


secure two bear skins by killing just the 


one, but we have had that pleasure this 
one time. Both pelts were good, large 
skins; the male especially was a splendid 
specimen, very dark and extra large. 
This narrative can be verified if neces- 
sary. 

Very little is known of the Alaska 
game fields to the outside sportsman on 
account of their isolation. Alaska is the 
sportsman’s paradise. It cannot be com- 
pared to any other part of the American 
continent. For lovers of the gun, there 


may be found here unlimited and diver- 
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sified shooting. Any sportsman who can 
take his summer vacation in Alaska can 
realize his heart’s desire. First come the 
bear, generally from the first part of 
May to the first of July. Then the hunt- 
er can amuse himself with the rod, for 
the fish are equally abundant—too many 
varieties to enumerate. The cod, salmon 
and trout are most common. There are 
also numerous hot and sulphur springs 
with good hunting close at hand, for 
those who are interested in these springs. 
But as we cannot boast of any hotel ae- 
commodations, those who visit these sec- 
tions have to bring their own, in size to 
please themselves. Should parties not 
care to visit any of these, there are wal- 
rus in the summer season on the side of 
the peninsula which borders on Behring 
Sea, that can be reached in about two 
days’ sailing, provided the wind is fav- 
orable. For any desiring a trophy of a 
walrus head for mounting, these in this 
locality are splendid specimens. Their 
tusks vary in weight and size. Large 
ones are about 30 inches long and weigh 
from 20 to 25 pounds. After this sport 
is over the hunter can then turn his at- 
tention to the caribou, whose beautiful 
antlers resemble an alder patch, and are 
worthy of any hunter’s steel. Then come 
the geese and ducks of so many varieties 
that it would require too much of the 
valuable space of this magazine to 
enumerate them. Ptarmigan are also 
plentiful. In faet, a sportsman ean be 
busy right along. He cannot help for- 
getting the worry and eare of his busi- 
ness affairs at home, and enjoy the trip 
to the fullest extent, and recuperate, if 
run down in health. The air and long 
walks will make a new man of him, pro- 
ducing a ravenous appetite and calm 
nerves. 

Along the coast is witnessed beautiful 
scenery where the lover of nature can 
employ a camera to great advantage. 
Views of sea lion rookeries can be had 
with numerous sea lion on them, roaring 
so loud that they can be heard for miles. 
It is a magnificent sight to see the vol- 
canoes on calm moonlight nights spout 
fire and reflect the snow-capped moun- 
tains near by with red, yellow, blue, pur- 
ple and other colors according as the 
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flare diminishes or increases by turns. 

Regarding the rifle, I will not dictate 
to anyone what he should use; but from 
experience I will say to-them who hesi- 
tate that the .30-.40 Winchester smoke- 
less, 1895 model, using the Krag am- 
munition, is as good a gun as any man 
could wish to shoulder. This I advise 
after having hunted here for over twen- 
ty years all kinds of game on sea as well 
as land, and having used all kinds of 
guns. 

Any sportsman with one of these guns 
and a reliable guide that has_ resided 
here for some time and is well acquaint- 
ed with the country, so that he knows 
where to take him for game, will have 
his share of as good bear hides as the 
country produces, and have no oceasion 
to regret his choice. 

As the distance is too great and the 
trip too expensive for any sportsman to 
come up and be disappointed, it pays to 
start right. The only drawback is the 
winter communication, which cannot be 
depended upon on account of the severe 
weather, for at this season there are 
times when we are deprived of our mail 
for months at a time. Any sportsmen 
anticipating an outing for pleasure, rest 
and freedom from the monotonous grind 
of the business world and worry, cannot 
find a more ideal place than Alaska, and 
if such desire to engage a competent and 
reliable guide for spring, they should 
write early in autumn to be sure of an 
answer before the severe winter season 
begins, unless he comes and stands a risk 
of not getting a guide after he gets here. 


As all transportation is done by small 
deck shooners, generally carrying a crew 
of from two to three men, it matters but 
little what baggage or outfit he brings 
with him. Those who do not care to be 
annoyed with the inconvenience of bring- 
ing an outfit with them can procure an 
outfit at Sand Point, as that is the most 
complete outfitting point for a sports- 
man or tourist. 


The Alaska Steamship Co.’s (Seattle, 
Wash.) steamers ply these waters from 
Seattle as far as Nome, and the service 
and equipment furnished cannot be sur- 
passed in this country. 
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SILVER CREEK FALLS. 


Located in the Cascade, Mountains of Oregon. These falls have a drop of 184 feet. 
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WHY | GO BEYOND THE DOORS 


~ELMER WILLIS SERL 


The earth we inhabit is worth all the 
attention we ean find time to give it; 
and we could find more time to give it 
if we were so minded. Adjustment of 
values is a prime factor in a natural 
life. 

The postponing attitude toward that 
which lies beyond the doors is responsi- 
ble for our lack of appreciation. If, as 
abdominal people say, the chief end of 
man is to make things to eat and wear, 
and eat and wear them, we can fall back 
on the supply in hand of those things 
once in a while and turn our attention 
to outdoor life. If, as hearty people say, 
the chief end of life is sympathy and 
kindness, it is well to be mellowed by the 
touch of nature. If, as heady folks say, 
the chief end of life is thought and spir- 
it, it is not amiss to get inspired and at- 
tuned by contact with things inspiriting 
and harmonious. 

In any event, outdoor life, to him 
whose senses are neither atrophied nor 
deadened, is full of the influence which 
makes for natural and robust existence. 

In one form or another the question 
is sometimes put to me, {‘ Why do you go 
afield?’’ I have never been able to an- 
swer that question fully. At least, no 
answer has been sufficient for the ques- 
tioner. The answer is so commonplace 
that the questioner seems to think that 
something must have been held back, 
and an evasion perpetrated. 

This is accounted for, I think, by the 
fact that he who would mint the gold of 
nature, and go jingling the coins in his 
pocket for the envy of his neighbors, sel- 
dom does more than a counterfeiter’s 
business. 

If we bring the melody of the tree- 
tops down, and note it on the musical 
staff, and then try it on our pianos, it 
sounds rather thin and weak. If we try 
to word our emotions as we climb the 
trails along forested mountain slopes, 
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what we say is commonplace, that is, it 

is commonplace to those who never climb 

the trails. Then, moreover, we may real- 

ly answer the question today, why we 

go afield, and tomorrow, after another 
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SUNSHINE, LEAVES, GRASS AND—STRENGTH. 


day outdoors, the answer will be only 
partial. 

However, in the face of this impossi- 
bility of doing nature into English, I 
venture to jot down here a few notes 
which cover, partially, the goings abroad 
of a year in seasonable intimacy with 
nature, as she is found in the fields and 
woods. 

I always feel when the doorstep is left 
behind and the Big Garden is entered 
that I have found a broad place. The 
average person thinks of distant places 
as the only broad places, and that a per- 
son of wide travels must have taken pas- 
sage to Europe a la Cook, or at least 
have gone to our coasts personally con- 
ducted. But wide travels are not nec- 
essarily long travels. To take one’s 
body to Europe is no evidence of ex- 
tensive travel, much less intensive travel. 
There are people skimping themselves 


for a year in Europe some time who 
have never gone abroad in their own 
country. 

How little we know about the place 
where we live! What a mechanical meth- 
od we have of designing our residential 
spot! It is 1001 Tom street, or 5555 Har- 
ry avenue. Ridge street is in the ravine. 
Hillside avenue is flat as a table top. 
Fully as serviceable when the nomencla- 
ture was adopted, and a great deal more 
consistent and suggestive of individual- 
ity would be such designations as these: 
The Red House on the Hill, Sunset Up- 
lift, the Rendezvous of the Black Birds, 
At the Sign of the Hackberry Tree, 
Where the Cardinal Whistles, By Whis- 
pering Oak, ete. But I see no great prog- 
ress in this direction, even in the rural 
sections where farms are being given 
registered names. The names are out of 
some novel or catalogue, as a rule. I 
have bought milk from the dairy wagon, 
on which in large letters I could read, 
‘*Spring Lawn Dairy Farm,’’ and then 
have discovered, on some ramble, that 
Spring Lawn Farm had neither spring 
nor lawn. 

When I had named our Wisconsin 
home ‘‘Lone Oak,’’ because there was 
one giant oak, which stretched its limbs 
over the house, out-towering all other 
trees, it was only a matter of two or 
three years before the person driving 
driving along that country road read 
also, ‘‘Two Oaks,’’ ‘‘Three Oaks,’’ 
and ‘‘Seven Oaks,’’ prominently let- 
tered on red barns at intervals of a mile 
or more. The same instinct had done 
this, that runs the cracker gamut from 
‘*Uneeda’’ to ‘‘ Pokadot”’ biscuit. 


When I am surfeited with artificial 
nomenclature I tramp into the Ozarks 
for relief. Among those hills I ask a 
native where a certain perscn lives 
‘*Wall, it’s a right smart piece,’’ is his 
reply, and I have learned to follow such 
natural and definite directions. 


Having lost our residential identity in 
a maze of numbers, it is quite in order 
that we should seek inspiration put up 
in packages and labeled for taking. In 
the midst of toil and surfeiting we work 
up an experience, or try somebody’s pat- 






























ent experience. So much toil, so much 
excitement, so much pleasure,_so much 
lethargy—out of this compound we 
hope to distill a spiritual essence, by 
keeping up the fire of ambition under- 
neath the kettle. But the distillation is 
painfully small and unsatisfactory, not 
sufficient to arouse the jaded senses. 

One of the impressions made upon us, 
if we choose to be intimate with nature 
throughout a year, is the sureness of the 
seasons. Like old friends, they come 
back on time — dressed as we last saw 
them. 

The first days of greeting recall the 
experiences since we last met. We live 
over the intervening days, with their 
change in occupation, growth in thought, 
loss of friends. The season recalls the 
circle of the year. The’ clock, somebody 
has observed, is a poor measure for 
time. The futility of the clock lies in 
its arbitrariness. Time is really meas- 
ured by the content of the hour. Here 
is an hour that flits like a second; anoth- 
er drags like a week, so I measure time 
by the seasons, for they are the markings 
on the dial of Nature. 


As I meditated some sort of an answer 
to the implied question which heads this 
article I felt the need to go out and 
freshen up a bit. So I tramped some 
miles along the White river in the Ozark 
country. 


How great is the need to freshen up, 
in every attempt at anything. Enthus- 
iasm wears out; morals get rusty; re- 
solves weaken. Nothing will suffice ex- 
cept freshening up—adding a little to 
make up for what has been lost, taking 
the soiled spots out of our tempers, 
brushing up our jaded wit, mending our 
torn faith. There is nothing as valuable 
to this end as the peace which broods 
over the eternal hills, sleeps by the flow- 
ing streams, and whispers in the sway- 
ing treetops. 

We are told these days that opportu- 
nities are unequal. We are reminded of 
the Jungle Folks, as Upton Sinclair 
ealls them. It is true that we do not 
face equal opportunities in social life. 
Some of us must ever walk, while the 
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motors cough dust in our faces. Nor do 
we face equal opportunities in the mon- 
ey realm. Some will ever have a little 
business, while others control a system 
Nor are opportunities equal in state- 
eraft. Big guns will thunder at the 
Capitol, while others mind necessity at 
home. Yet there is an equal opportu- 
nity for all. It is the opportunity to 
simplify our lives, to prune out the 
dead and useless brush of convention- 
ality, and to spray our jaundiced ideas 
with a mixture of common sense. This 
opportunity is used by those who find 
their footing on the good brown earth. 


Time, money and energy are directed 
on the interior aspect of our homes. We 
build snug nests and have no strength 
left to fly into them. Man was started 
in a garden. He degenerated into a 
house. He has come from cave to coop. 
Rugs, curtains, beds and chairs are 
prized more than winds, sunshine, 
leaves, grass and strength. 

Out of city offices comes the observa- 
tion that man is returning to country 
life, as witness country villas, club 
houses, golf grounds, ete. Though an 
advocate of country life, I am not sure 
about the value of that. sort of return 
ecountryward. Going out begogegled and 
begauntleted, with motor or bob-tailed 
horse, is far from my ideal. That does 
not muscle the legs. We seldom find 
those given to the above methods beyond 
the doors in winter. They are drinking 
eoffee in bed at 10 a. m., or playing 500 
at 4 p.m., with some one to bring re- 
freshments. 

For the attention of social experimen- 
ters I suggest that one hundred people 
out of the center of artificialdom pledge 
themselves to a year of intimacy with 
the seasons. At the end of the twelve 
months let them tabulate the results. 


So, it is purely as my individual con- 
tribution to the solution of the social 
problem, that I go beyond the doors. I 
was in a fair way of being caught in 
the mechanism of living, without getting 
even my share of the output of life. I 
was beginning to cry out for the union- 
ism of my craft. I was beginning to 
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think that I saw more to life on axmins- 
ter than on bare boards. I was beginning 
to fear, lest I should get lost out of the 
social package, and would be found 
whimpering in the weeds by the roadside. 

About that time it came to me, that 
there was no difference in a cemetery, 
between a marble mausoleum and a 
slight elevation of sod—to the man be- 
low. And often the only difference, to 
his friends above, was an embarrassing 


one which it sometimes required years 
to explain. 

With this as a sort of counter explo- 
sive in my thinking proeesses, the natural 
thing was to take to the woods for ad- 
justment of values and reflection. I ex- 
perienced a homeful feeling there, that 
I had never known on the asphalt. 
Whether it was the return of a prodigal 
or not, I do not know. But this I know, 
I have never been entirely forlorn since, 





Mr. Sweet’s Work Will Continue 





In telling of the good things 
which Outdoor Life has _ pre- 
pared for its readers during the 
coming months, we take pleas- 
ure in promising for each issue 
something from the pen of Oney 
Fred Sweet. 


Mr. Sweet’s work has become 
familiar to our readers during 
the past two years and it has al- 
ways possessed a ‘‘close to the 
soil’’ touch. His nature de- 
scriptions and homely character 
studies are delightful, and _ be- 
tween the lines of his eountry 
town sketches there seems to 
permeate the breath of clover 


fields, 


Mr. Sweet’s offerings for 
May, June and July are particu- 
larly appropriate to the months 
during which they appear and 
give further proof of the writ- 
er’s appreciation of the charm 
that les along the quiet lanes of 
life. 
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JUST AFTER A LIGHT SNOW 


CAMPING OUT IN COLORADO 


DANIEL S. GAGE, PH. D. 


Secluded in a beautiful basin of the 
Flat Tops, lie hidden the charming 
group of the Lost Lakes. Five delight- 
ful weeks did I spend camping between 
them last summer. And in all ways, 
whatever may be the desire of one’s 
heart in seeking the silences of the 
mountains, he will find his desire grati- 
fied on their quiet shores, if he be one 
who can win the secrets of the hills and 
woods and waters. 

Lost Lakes they well be called, for 
they are not easy to find. Indeed, when 
one has gone over the country around 
and well learned their situation, he will 
not hesitate to believe the stery that 
they are so named because many an 
early or even later wanderer—explorer, 
prospector, hunter — stumbled upon 
them and then could not find them 
again. To the south mounting upward 
with a huge front of precipitous rock for 
over a thousand feet, stretches one of the 
mighty rims, which are the chief char- 





acteristic of the Flat Top region. It 
curves in a splendid reach for several 
miles, rising on the east to a fine peak, 
which, as it was unnamed, our party 
christened ‘‘ Indian Head.’’ On the west 
it sinks to a ridge, which separates the 


Lost Lake basin from the valley of 
White river. But on this west side, 
while this ridge and valley are not 


rough, they are untraveled and no trail 
leads all the way across. Only those fa- 
miliar can easily find their way through 
the tangle of park, and timber, and all 
the maze of wildness which still covers 
these regions. On the east of the basin 
there stretches north from Indian Head 
the roughest, fiercest ridge of inextrica- 
bly torn and tangled and jangled pot- 
holes, cliffs, down timber, cafions, ete., 
that one can imagine. It is utterly im- 
passable for a horse and nearly so for a 
footman, save in one place, and here the 
trail is known to but a very few men, 
possibly only three or four, so far as the 
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think that I saw more to life on axmins- 
ter than on bare boards. I was beginning 
to fear, lest I should get lost out of the 
social package, and would be found 
whimpering in the weeds by the roadside. 

About that time it came to me, that 
there was no difference in a cemetery, 
between a marble mausoleum and a 
slight elevation of sod—to the man be- 
low. And often the only difference, to 
his friends above, was an embarrassing 


one which it sometimes required years 
to explain. 

With this as a sort of counter explo- 
sive in my thinking processes, the natural 
thing was to take to the woods for ad- 
justment of values and reflection. I ex- 
perienced a homeful feeling there, that 
I had never known on the asphalt. 
Whether it was the return of a prodigal 
or not, I do not know. But this I know, 
I have never been entirely forlorn since. 
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In telling of the good things 
which Outdoor Life has _ pre- 
pared for its readers during the 
coming months, we take pleas- 
ure in promising for each issue 
something from the pen of Oney 
Fred Sweet. 


Mr. Sweet’s work has become 
familiar to our readers during 
the past two years and it has al- 
ways possessed a ‘‘eclose to the 
soil’’ touch. His nature de- 
scriptions and homely character 
studies are delightful, and _ be- 
tween the lines of his country 
town sketches there seems to 
permeate the breath of clover 


fields. 


Mr. Sweet’s offerings for 
May, June and July are particu- 
larly appropriate to the months 
during which they appear and 
give further proof of the writ- 
er’s appreciation of the charm 
that lies along the quiet lanes of 
life. 
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INDIAN HEAD IN BACKGROUND. JUST AFTER A LIGHT SNOW 


CAMPING OUT IN COLORADO 


DANIEL S. GAGE, PH. D. 


Secluded in a beautiful basin of the 
Flat Tops, lie hidden the charming 
group of the Lost Lakes. Five delight- 
ful weeks did I spend camping between 
them last summer. And in all ways, 
whatever may be the desire of one’s 
heart in seeking the silences of the 
mountains, he will find his desire grati- 
fied on their quiet shores, if he be one 
who can win the secrets of the hills and 
woods and waters. 

Lost Lakes they well be called, for 
they are not easy to find. Indeed, when 
one has gone over the country around 
and well learned their situation, he will 
not hesitate to believe the stéry that 
they are so named because many an 
early or even later wanderer—explorer, 
prospector, hunter— stumbled upon 
them and then could not find them 
again. ‘To the south mounting upward 
with a huge front of precipitous rock for 
over a thousand feet, stretches one of the 
mighty rims, which are the chief char- 





acteristic of the Flat Top region. It 
curves in a splendid reach for several 
miles, rising on the east to a fine peak, 
which, as it was unnamed, our party 
christened ‘‘ Indian Head.’’ On the west 
it sinks to a ridge, which separates the 
Lost Lake basin from the valley of 
White river. But on this west side, 
while this ridge and valley are not 
rough, they are untraveled and no trail 
leads all the way across. Only those fa- 
miliar ean easily find their way through 
the tangle of park, and timber, and all 
the maze of wildness which still covers 
these regions. On the east of the basin 
there stretches north from Indian Head 
the roughest, fiercest ridge of inextrica- 
bly torn and tangled and jangled pot- 
holes, cliffs, down timber, canons, ete., 
that one can imagine. It is utterly im- 
passable for a horse and nearly so for a 
footman, save in one place, and here the 
trail is known to but a very few men, 
possibly only three or four, so far as the 
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writer is aware. This ridge separates 
the Lost Lakes from the headwaters of 
William’s Fork, and the lakes in what 
is known as the Causeway Basin. To 
the north, the trail is easier, leading to 
William’s Fork and around the west end 
of Pyramid Peak. There is a trail over 
Pyramid, but it is diffieult and known 
to doubtless but few. The easiest way is 
to get off the train at Phippsburg, on 
the Moffat Road out of Denver, from 
which place the trail is easy and perfect- 
ly safe, even for ladies. You follow the 
regular public road for over half the 
way, to Pinnacle, across the flank of the 
Little Flat Top, into the valley of Will- 
iam’s Fork. Here you must change to 
pack horses, and from there you go by 
an easy trail over a rolling succession of 
gentle hills and fine parks till you reach 
your journey’s end. It makes just a 
good’s day’s travel from Phippsburg, 
and at Phippsburg you will find one of 
the best of guides, Albert Whitney, who 
wi'l outfit you, or take the best of care 
of you at one of his permanent camps. 
There is everything one could wish 
here. The scenery is magnificent; the 
timber is unburned and uncut; the parks 
are beautiful, full of luscious grass; the 
lakes are all gems of Nature’s best fash- 


ioning; and, always, ever, leaps into the 
silent blue, that changeless, frowning, 
mighty mountain wall, of which you 
never tire and which seems to keep se- 
cure guard over you and your camp. 
And it is not a hard, though a rather 
long, climb to its summit, from which 
you have one of those rare visions worth 
all that one ean spend of time and money 
to see once in your lifetime. I shall not 
attempt to describe its far-reaching 
grandeur. But Trapper’s Lake, Hime’s 
Peak, Sugar Loaf, the White Rivei val- 
ley, Big Fish Lake, to the south, with all 
the cliffs that tower around Trapper’s 
Lake basin; Dome Peak and Derby, in 
the east and southeast; Pyramid and its 
valley to the north, with the gleaming 
green and gold of the valleys below, dot- 
ted with their lakes and parks, all form 
a vision of rare beauty, power and 
charm. 

Deer and elk are abundant; mountain 
sheep live on the rim; a few bear still 
wander through the woods; grouse are 
plentiful near at hand; the rare ptarmi- 
gan still is seen on the heights; and the 
smaller animals are abundant; the flow- 
ers are of every sort and kind, from 
those of the rather lower reaches to those 
which are able to brave the air of the 
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THE CAMP. 


mesas far above timber-line.. For, be it 
known, that is no place of low level; 
rather, will your camp be up nearly two 
miles above sea level, for these lakes are 
about 9,000 to 10,000 feet high; while 
the rim above you is far above the tim- 
ber-line, Indian Head being fully 11,- 
500 feet high. So that one gets all the 
health-giving tonie that this fine, pure 
and fresh air, with its stimulating chill 
at night, and its warm softness in the 
noontime ean give, when combined with 
the effects of this altitude. 

_ And the lakes swarm with fish. There 
are three large lakes—Big Lost Lake, 
Little Lost Lake, Cliff Lake, and a lot of 
smaller ones. The trout are in countless 
numbers, delicate of flavor, large enough 
for the finest of eating and the best of 
sport in taking them, they will furnish 
you all the amusement that one could de- 
sire. They are not without their times 
of caprice, as are all fish. At one period 
they took a notion to leave the shores of 
the water and for a few days we could 
lure but few to a rise. Then suddenly 
and unaccountably as they nad quit they 
began to be sociable again, and one could 
take them in plenty; and this little pe- 
riod of whim and faney on their part 
made it all the more sport to tantalize 
them into a rise. 


The lakes have rafts on them, and one 
ean fish as he pleases, from shore or out 
in the middle. And the camp—it was as 
perfect a combination of just sufficient 
of ‘‘roughing it’’ to give one some taste 
of real out-of-doors; and of comforts 
enough to take away the useless hard- 
ships of outing, as one could imagine. 
Abundance of the best of food, more 
than abundance of good cooking uten- 
sils, such wood for your camp fires as 
“an be found nowhere else than in a 
spruce timber, good tents, good beds and 
good company—splendid seenery and 
fine fishing—nothinge more could be de- 
sired. One is divided between the de- 
sire to tell others of these delights, and 
the selfish wish to keep them to himself 
and not spoil them by making them too 
publie. 

Our party went in middle June. Snow 
banks were still on the mountain tops, 
and in the more sheltered places in the 
timber. Leaving Phippsburg early in 
the morning we traveled for a while over 
the lower valleys and flats of sage-brush. 
rising gradually till we came to the low- 
er timber regions of quaking asp. By 
now we were following a_ beautiful 
ereek valley, up which we journeyed, 
stopping for lunch in a fine grove, then 
on, rising steadily till we entered the re- 
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gion of spruce, and with the trail be- 
coming wilder till at last just in time to 
pitch our tents and make our camp-fires, 
we reached the first of Mr. Whitney’s 
camps on the upper waters of Trout 
creek. On each side of us were lofty 
heights, in front a fine park of excellent 
grass, While down one side rolled and 
rushed the creek. The next day was 
spent there in fishing, looking around 
for bear tracks and by the writer in vis- 
iting some large beaver dams about three 
miles up the ereek, while the rest 
searched for a new lake in the vicinity, 
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that it could not live long. The wiser 
old Airedale kept out of harm’s way. 
Then with a good look at their master, 
the doe vanished into the wilderness. 
Such adventures you may meet out here 
—they are worth while. 

The next day we packed up again and 
purposely taking the rougher trail, 
climbed the mighty mass of Pyramid, up 
trails so steep that it seemed a horse 
could hardly lift himself, along the sides 
of slopes so sheer that one could hardly 
find a footing, still we gained the top. 
Here a snowstorm overtook us, and we 








BEAVER DAM ON 


which they found, full of fish and a gem 
of charm to the eye. 

That forenoon our guide, while out 
with three dogs, two young hounds and 
one experienced Airedale, was crossing a 
little open park, when a sudden commo- 
tion at the edge of the spruces in front 
aroused his attention. The dogs had 
roused an old doe, whose fawn was un- 
doubtedly hidden near. Mr. Whitney 
had laid his gun down some distance 
back, and before he could interfere, with 
the quickness of thought, the wary and 
experienced old doe had landed on each 
of the young hounds, killing one instant- 
ly, and so seriously hurting the other 


TROUT CREEK. 


had some rare sights, watching its shift- 
ing beauty clouding the mountain faces. 
Then down we plunged, our experienced 
horses never making a mis-step with us, 
till we reached the bottom and forded 
the torrent of William’s Fork. Thence 
over a beautiful series of parks and roll- 
ing hills till we reached the second per- 
manent camp, in the Lost Lake basin. I 
have said there is an easy trail and road 
all the way, which those who do not care 
for losing their breath may follow with 
perfect safety and ease, even for ladies. 
But this trail for a change is worth your 
while. At this camp we remained the 
rest of the time. The daily life was 














A MAGAZINE 


never the same. Now a day of fishing, 
then one of wandering in search of new 








A YOUNG ANGLER. 


lakes, or following the unexplored paths 
and trails of the deer and elk. One fine 
side journey to the White River valley, 
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uo the Hime’s ranch; many tramps to 
the crest of the rim, for its glorious view. 
One or two to the wonderful Devil’s 
Causeway, and another across the ridge 
to the lakes in the Causeway basin ; oth- 
er days of quiet, stealthy wandering, 
watehing the animals you might run 
across, the birds and flowers you could 
find, or just a lazy day of a little of any- 
thing and much lounging around. Now 
and then a deer would cross the 
park in front of the camp. A porcupine 
might stray around and you could see 
plenty of them in the woods, or you 
eould wile the camp robbers near you 
with cracker or bread crumbs, or lure a 
funny little chipmunk to your feet if the 
camp were quiet. A camp robber alight- 
ed on my head one day and wanted my 
fly from the fish line. They would eat 
from your hand, if all was still. 

Just the place for health. One could 
feel himself. stronger every day, if he 
went there tired and worn. Just the 
place for varied interest, for from that 
place one could reach with easy trips 
more fine and different and interesting 
places than from any other basin, so far 
as I know. Just the place, in all and all 
for one of the finest outings you cver had 
in all your life. 


AN ALTAR ALTERATION 


It can’t be wrong to wave yer quirt, 

(When into town you chance to lope) 
At some fair damsel, sweet and pert, 
And circle ’round her head yer rope. 
I say, it ain’t no harm to flirt! 


It can’t be wrong to throw a kiss, 
Nor wink, nor squeeze the little hand 
Of that there charming Spanish miss 
Who smiles‘at you to beat the band. 
It ain’t no harm to flirt; it’s bliss! 


That’s what I uster think, but now 

I’m married to that Spanish dame. 

She’s made me change my ways somenow 
And even flirtin’s not the same; 

I’ve cut it out, to save a row! 


EFFIE McDOWELL DAVIES. 
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BRAVE WOLF (HO-RE-OKH-HAS) AND SQUAW (HA) BESIDE SWEAT LODGE. 


TRANSPIRATION 


FRED A. HUNT 


How many people, when taking a 
hammam bath, think of the antiquity of 
the method thus employed for the cleans- 
ing of the human cuticle? Susannah 
surprised by the olders while perform- 
ing her ablutions; the Roman baths at 
Baiae; Grecian remains; Egyptian bas- 
relief; Babylonian bricks; relies and re- 
mains of architecture all over the civ- 
ilized world, all testify to the remote- 
ness of the bath (not to include the en- 
foreed and wholesale ablution at the 


time of the Deluge) and the better meth- 
od of sudden transition from the tepi- 
darium to the cold shower is likely of 





contemporaneous archaicism with the 
simple bath. 

Ethnologists have lavished time and 
genius in proving the thesis of the great 
age and primitive descent of the Ameri- 
ean Indian; certainly many of their cus- 
toms lend reasonable color to the sup- 
position, and principal among these is 
their mode of taking a hammam, the 
mode of which is readily comprehensible 
by reference to the illustration. 

The bird-cage-looking apparatus is the 
sweat-lodge (Im’-mow-um, the accented 
syllable is that that receives the most 
definite emphasis in, pronouncing) con- 
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structed of stout withes and near the 
center of which a shallow hole was exea- 
vated; the buffalo skull at the entrance 
was merely ‘“‘good medicine’’ (pow-ve 
mi-yo’-e), irrespective of the salutary ef- 
fects of the abiding in the sweat-lodge. 

Over the seaffolding was thrown a 
buffalo robe, or buffalo robes (ho-too’- 
ah Re-vo) and in an adjacent fire 
(ho’-ist) were placed a number of large 
stones which, when superheated, were 
placed in the hollow inside of the lodge. 
The warrior (foe hah’-tom ot) divested 
himself of his apparel, dived into the 
lodge and there remained until perspira- 
tion poured from him like rain (ha-Ro) 
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when he ran from the lodge, jumped into 
a near-by river (o-ha) and swam about 
(a-am-e-to-in) until he was tired. Those 
who have traveled in Russia will reeog- 
nize the similarity of the process only 
the emergent from the sweatlodge (initi- 
yuktan) rolls in the snow in lieu of the 
river. 

Inasmuch as the American Indian (as 
an Indian) is rapidly becoming effete, 
like his ecompeer the bison, this trivial 
memento of one of his customs may af- 
ford a subject for interesting specula- 
tion, as well as to cinch the fact that the 
Neble Red Man did wash oceasionally. 











“MY HELPMEET AT THE SLOUGH.” 
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SUNRISE ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 





‘‘Jugging’’ is a form of piseatorial 
sport concerning which no Isaak Walton 
has stood forth to pen a classic. It is a 
simple mode of fishing practised along 
the banks of the Mississippi and other 
running streams in the West which has 
come down from pioneer times, and 
which when properly organized gives 
some of the excitement and thrills that 
are enjoyed by an Indian spearman or a 
northern seas harpoonist standing in the 
prow of a tossing bark. 

Imagine oneself in the gathering light 
of a summer morning seated in a small 
row boat on the broad expanse of a great 
river. Bobbing ahead on the swift cur- 
rents are a hundred floats, to which are 
attached short lines and baited hooks. 
Suddenly one or more of the floats jerk 
under water and rising a moment later 
begin an erratic course. rushing this way 
and that, a white spray flying and the 
black back of a big fish flashing as it 
madly seeks to escape. There comes a 
shout from watchers, the oars dip and 
go rattling in their locks as the rowers 
bend to their work. Float and boat dodge 





MARK TWAIN CALLS IT “MOST BEAUTIFUL IN THE WORLD.” 


“JUGGING” ON THE MISSISSIPPI 


HYDE SCOTT ROGERS 


































and turn, but the fish is handicapped. 
The boat draws alongside and the man 
in the bow thrusts forward with his left 
hand and grabs the small line hung just 
beneath the float, for the fish now is ex 
hausted or playing possum. 

Gently the prey is raised to the sur- 
face, but finding itself in danger it gives 
a great roll and at that moment the up- 
lifted right hand of the man descends 
and the sharp point of a gaff sinks into 
the quivering flesh. Perhaps a struggle 
of some moment follows, if the fish is 
large, the oarsman lending a hand by 
trimming and balancing the boat as best 
he ean, Soon there lies floundering in 
the bottom of the boat a great channel 
catfish, with bluish black body, a head 
nearly one-third of the entire weight and 
spines as long and sharp as daggers. The 
fisherman will be lucky to eseape a jab 
from these, as the creature fights feroe- 
iously. Also if he listens closely perhaps 
he may hear the purring sound that the 
fish makes when caught, from which it 
gets the name ‘‘eat.’’ 

If luck is with the ‘‘jugger’’ he may 
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push the chase many miles down the 
river, and when at last he determines to 
start for home or make for a bank to 














BAITING THE HOOKS. 


clean fish the boat may be laden with a 
great weight of kill. The channel ecat- 
fish (A. panderosus) are the largest 
species of the family Siluride and run 
in weight from a pound or two to 100 
pounds. Mark Twain wrote that he had 
seen one which weighed seventy-five 
pounds, and old river men, whose repu- 
tations for truth and veracity are not 
entirely based on fish yarns, claim to 
have known of eighty pounders being 
taken. Usually in jugging it is catfish 
that are caught, although carp and 
‘*buffalo,’’ the Illinois sucker, sometimes 
take the bait. A catfish grows very fast 
in the first two or three years of its life, 
but probably there is no way to estimate 
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the age of one after it has reached twen- 
ty pounds or more. This leaves one a 
wide field for speculation as to the time 
that a seventy-five pounder may have 
been on earth, or rather in the water, and 
no one will be bold enough to attempt 
estimating the amount of food which has 
been required to bring it to such gigantic 
proportions, for they are omniverous. 

Jugging is extensively practised in 
that portion of the Mississippi at the 
mouth of the Des Moines river. It is 
good feeding ground and no doubt many 
of the larger specimens are estopped 
from ascending further by the rapids 
which begin there. The current is about 
five miles an hour strong, and earries 
floats and boats down at a favorable 
speed. Game fish, such as black bass, 
perch, croppie and a species of salmon 
formerly were plentiful in the river at 
that point, and in the old days when 
lumber rafts were moored at every levee 
throughout the summer a fisherman with 
a few minnows and a hand line, in an 
hour’s work of a morning, could take 
enough for his dinner. In those days the 
sloughs that lie back of the river 
swarmed with game fish left stranded 
after the high waters had receded each 
spring. 

Fishing conditions were ideal then, but 
now for two reasons have vanished. 
Levees protect the low lands and the 
sloughs fill by seepage or are drying up. 
Again, some years ago the Lllinois Fish 
Commission put German earp in the Illi- 
nois river, a tributary to the Mississippi, 
which have swarmed all over the waters 
of the great valley and seem to be driv- 
ing out the native fish. Carp muddy the 
waters and eat moss, pond lillies and 
other vegetation that formerly gave pro- 
tection to the spawn of the young game 
fish. This is a matter of regret to pres- 
ent-day fishermen, for be it known that 
a majority of people in the region turn 
up their noses at carp, the flesh of which 
is soft and does not keep well. The carp 
are easily taken and not the least bit 
‘‘oamey,’’ which to most anglers is more 
than half the sport of a good catch. How- 
ever, the situation has its compensations, 
beeause there are more fish in the Mis- 


























sissippi than ever before, and another 
generation that has not known the game 
kind will catch and eat carp. The in- 
vaders are destined to help feed a vast 
human population that in years to come 
will populate this rich valley. Also, the 
carp in their new environment seem to 
be evolving a distinct type. It is said 
that they are breeding with the buffalo, 
and it is certain that a large portion oJ 
those now taken have lost the original 
German carp markings. Which seems to 
prove that nature holds the balance even, 
and that the fish immigrants, like the 
human beings, are assimilated in the 
great American melting pot. 

Getting back to the topie of catfish 
jugging, the writer cherishes the most de- 
lightful day he ever spent on the river 
with this sport as the incentive. It must 
have been about 3 a. m. of a June morn- 
ing that clods began tc fall on the fly 
sereen of his sleeping room. Of course, 
this had been prearranged the night be- 
fore and the very first sound told his 
subeonsciousness—if that is the thing 
which first was disturbed—what was 
wanted. But. oh! you sleep. There was 
a delight in waiting for the second and 
even a third clod to fall before respond- 
ing with a hale that contained forced 
cheerfulness, ‘‘ All right, John ; coming.”’ 
It is so gray and leaden without that one 
wonders if there has not been a mistake 
of a few hours and if John’s alarm 
clock has not been unduly officious in 
starting things. Before one is half into 
fishing clothes the good. mother calls 
from a distant quarter, ‘‘ You must not 
go away until I get you a cup of coffee.”’ 
Mothers have such a tempting way about 
coffee and things like that, but you de- 
cline because you have obligations to 
your fellow men who already have 
slipped eoffeeless away from good homes 
and now are awaiting you. Everyone in 
the house is awake by this time and you 
hear them moving peevishly in their 
beds, but you are tiptoing out, dragging 
the paraphernalia that was gathered the 
night before. 

Yawning and chattering you follow 
John through the silent streets of the 
town to the water front, where George, 
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the major domo of the expedition, is sur- 
rounded by a half dozen other men, all 
busily working. Setting the water heavi- 
ly is a big skiff loaded with its case of 
beer packed in ice, baskets filled with 
bread and other edibles, rain coats and 
umbrellas. Along the sandy shore is 
piled a stack of tin cans and to the bot- 
tom of each is fastened a fish cord two 
feet long, at the end of which is a busi- 
ness-like hook. There are a hundred of 
the floats and already the others are en- 
gaged in baiting the hooks with some- 
thing that gives discredit to the sweet 
air which is swelling your lungs. This 
bait is a part of the intestines of a chick- 














FOLLOWING THE “JUGS” OR FLOATS. 


en which should have been buried two 
days before, for the catfish is a scav- 
enger, as attested on this expedition by 
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a marvelous array of things animate and 
recently that was found in the maws of 
the kill. 

When all is set the air-tight cans are 
thrown into the stream and go floating 
to midstream, carefully nursed by two 
men in a small boat. With the others 
you pile into the skiff and row well out 
to a place in the rear of the ‘‘jugs.’’ 
About this time the sun begins to come 
up in the east, but I have not the art to 
describe the scene, and here quote from 
Mark Twain, that good gray master, who 
well knew and loved the situation : 

‘*One cannot see too many summer 
sunrises on the Mississippi. They are en- 
chanting. First, there is the eloquence 
of silence; for a deep hush broods every- 
where. Next, there is the haunting sense 
of loneliness, isolation, remoteness from 
the worry and bustle of the world. The 
dawn ereeps in stealthily ; the solid walls 
of black forest soften to gray, and vast 
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MORNING'S CATCH 








OF CHANNEL CAT. 


stretches of the river open up and reveal 
themselves; thé water is glass smooth, 
gives off spectral little wreaths of white 
mist, there is not the faintest breath of 
wind, nor stir of leaf; the tranquillity is 
profound and infinitely satisfying. ‘Then 
a bird pipes up, another follows, and 
soon the pipings develop into a jubilant 
riot of music. You see none of the birds; 
you simply move through an atmosphere 
of song which seems to sing itself. When 
the light has beeome a little stronger, 
you have one of the fairest and softest 
pictures imaginable. You have the in- 
tense green of the massed and crowded 
foliage nearby; you see it paling shade 
by shade in front of you; upon the next 
projecting cape, a mile off or more, the 
tint has lightened to the tender young 
green of spring; the cape beyond that 
one has almost lost color, and the fur- 
thest one, miles away under the horizon, 
sleeps upon the water a mere vapor, and 


























DEVOURING 





hardly separable from the sky above it 
and about it. And all of this stretch of 
a river is a mirror, and you have the 
shadowy reflections of the leafage and 
the curving shores andthereceding capes 
pictured in it. Well, that is all beauti- 
ful; soft and rich and beautiful; and 
when the sun gets well up, and distrib- 
utes a pink flush here and a powder of 
gold yonder and a purple haze where it 
will yield the best effect, you grant that 
you have seen something that is worth 
remembering. ’’ 

Our party floated seven miles that 
morning and by 8 o’clock five fish had 
been taken, besides the excitement of 
numerous strikes that were not landed, 
the total weight of the catch being about 
forty pounds. Camp was established for 
the day on a well-shaded island in mid- 
stream. In spite of a hot sun blazing 


overhead and glaring on the water it was 
cool there because of the deep growth of 
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SLABS OF CATFISH 





willows. Within an hour the coffee pots 
were boiling over, and Bob, the finest 
outdoor cook that ever scented up a fry- 
ing pan with a bit of bacon rind, was 
serving slabs of catfish eutlet along with 
fried potatoes and white bread and but- 
ter. Did you ever get so hungry that you 
would be willing to dine off of grand- 
father’s old boots if they were properly 
stewed? Remember, that to enjoy this 
you must get up at 3 a. m. and volun- 
tarily. come away breakfastless, although 
you may have solemn declarations on 
record that never again would you do 
such a thing. 

We put in that day on the island like 
a lot of Tom Sawyers and Huck Fians. 
with swimming, turtle hunting, 
shooting at a target, a desultory game of 
eards and two more meals, and at the 
latter the last of the jugged fish was put 
where it would do the most good. In 
the twilight of 8 o’clock a little steam- 
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boat came chugging along and was 
haled, the row boats put in tow and the 
juggers taken aboard. This beats rowing 
up stream, especially when one is hamp- 
ered from the inside by such a weight of 
catfish. An hour later the home landing 
was made and here it was necessary to 
face derisive smiles and inquisitive ques- 
tions regarding the eatech. You ean’t 
prove the fish, but your conscience is 
clear. It’s nobody’s business, but why is 
it that a man who will take your word 
or your note in a business transaction 
will insinuate that you are a liar when 
you come back from fishing without the 
goods on you? 

In the local vernacular the terms 
‘*jugging”’’ or ‘‘floating’’ are used indis- 
eriminately, and one does not have to 
seek far to find a reason. Undoubtedly 
the pioneers originated the practice and 
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used stone jugs for floats. The jugs were 
plentiful and when corked would float. 
It was the cheapest air-tight thing they 
had to which a fish line could be at- 
tached. They fished with the jugs in 
summer and filled them with cider and 
vinegar in the winter. The tin cans used 
today make better floats, as they are 
light and great numbers of them may 
be carried in a boat. Frequently as many 
as 200 of them are turned loose at one 


time. With such a wealth of food set 
floating gently and naturally down 


stream it is no great wonder that the big 
fish fall an easy prey. As John remarked 
that morning before Bob had the break- 
fast ready and the air was tantalizing 
with the odor of frying grease and siz- 
zling fish, ‘‘I’d bite at a chicken-baited 
hook myself if I were out there at this 
minute swimming around.”’ 
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BUD'S COASTER BOB 


N. H. CROWELL 


Guilty? Yes, dear Blazer readers, we 
plead guilty. We’ll plead anything if it 
will help locate our missing liver and re- 
set our spinal dufunny. 

Speaking of pain—oh! ah! ouch! Look 
out, Doe!—reminds us of what we are 
going to inflict upon that miserably rem- 
nant of hydrocephalous ancestry com- 
monly known as Bud Fisher. When we 
meet him there will be trouble and when 
the store teeth, suspender buttons and 
tufts of hair have been gathered up 
there will be a calm, cold and badly 
mussed up corpse for the county to bury. 
The corpse, dear reader, will be Bud 
Fisher. It will, honest. 

Last week Thursday we were sitting at 
our desk editing the Blazer in our usual 
able manner and ever and anon casting 
our eye out of the window at the silently 
falling snow.- A lovely thing is snow 
when it is coming—but after it has ar- 
rived and has thoroughly petrified it is 
a mocker and whoever is deceived by it 
is an easy mark. 

Mr.—er—excuse us, dear, kind, gentle 
reader—this Fisher renegade, having 
made advances upon our good graces 
by handing in a dollar on_ sub- 
seription and ordering a dozen eall- 
ing ecards for his new wife, came 
in and interrupted our revery. He 
told us that he possessed the mak- 
ings of an important news item and 
that only the toughness of his skin 
enabled him to keep it in. Being pressed 
he finally informed us that ever since 
his wife had debutted herself into socie- 
ty she had lain awake nights trying to 
think up something with which to amuse 
the aforesaid society. 

About 1 a. m. the night before, she 
had thunk it out. She would amaze, 
startle and stupefy society by giving a 
coasting party. 

We politely and skeptically asked 
what sort of a burlesque a coasting party 
really was or pertained to be, as the case 


may be. Fisher then entwined his long, 
rambling underpinnings about our chair 
and went into details. He had construct- 
ed, he said, a brand new double-runner 
bob sled that had all the latest and best 
improvements. The contraption was de- 
signed to carry eight human beings one 
horse or twelve sheep, as the exigencies 
of the case might be. On a squeeze it 
eould earry ten, which, Bud said, was 
certain to make it break all records for 
ground and lofty coasting. 

Although skeptical we are martyrs 
where society is concerned and we ac- 
cepted Bud’s invitation to be present. 
Friday was the day set for the execution. 
It was a nice day. The air, as far up as 
you could reach, was cool and invigorat- 
ing, the sun was plainly visible and gen. 
tle zephyrs stole quietly up our pant’s 
legs as we wended our way to the scene 
of carnage. 

Bud’s first wife’s kids, aided by about 
twenty other young hoodlums, had 
worked faithfully to put the hill in ap- 
plepie order. Several wells in the vi- 
einity had been pumped to the last gasp 
and the slide was a glare of ice that 
raised misgivings in our mind and goose- 
flesh on our shoulderblades. 

Others were already there. Mrs. 
Buek Endquist had arrived in a pair of 
Buck’s felt boots and the clamshell neck- 
lace that Buck gave $400 for thinking it 
was pearl. Bill Taylor was there with 
his wife and the bow-legged Stryker girl. 

While we were getting our second 
wind we heard a noise like a horse eat- 
ing musty oats and, looking back, we be- 
held Mrs. Watcher, the heavyweight 
angel from Hardscrabble township, com- 
ing up the hill. Several brave men 
rushed to her aid and getting in the rear, 
pushed where it helped the most, finally 
succeeding in beaching the lady all safe 
and sound at the top of the incline. 

At this juncture a remarkable thing 
happened. We hesitate to chronicle it 
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but justice must be done, cruel as it may 
seem. A peculiarly distressing Alpine 
yodel brand of yell came floating around 
the corner of a neighboring house and 
immediately in the wake of the yell ap- 
peared Bud Fisher clad in a brilliant 
ruby colored suit of underelothes with 
‘ainbow stripes running rapidly around 
the equator. He also wore a tall, rakish 
cap bedecked with a tassel nearly as big 
as a feather duster. His shoes were long 
gondola affairs with a little bell at the 
toes. 

Some of the ladies hid their faces be- 
hind their hands and looked through 
their fingers at the horrible sight while 
Sam Prentuss started to wrap a news- 
paper around Bud. But Bud_ only 
smiled and inquired, in a superior way, 
where we had been living all our lives. 

‘‘This is the fashion in Montreal and 
Toronto and those places,’’ he said. ‘‘No 
fun coasting when you’re wrapped up 
in a bed tick.’’ 

We then looked over the double run- 
ner, which he was dragging by the 
halter. It was a nifty looking affair, 
about eight feet long, two feet wide and 
with a steering wheel in front. 

‘*Ladies and gents,’’ says Bud, as he 
dragged the sled up in front of us, ‘‘It 
is a pleasure to introduce to such an in- 
telligent audience one of the main sports 
of the aneczent Vikings. Next to sailing 
in the air or smoking opium, coasting is 
the most thrilling amusement on earth. 
It is a mile from here to the postoffice. 
We shall make it in less than three 
minutes. All aboard who are going 
aboard !”’ 

We clum on. Bud, of course, as- 
sumed the initial position at the wheel. 
Next behind him, just over the main 
bearings we placed Mrs. Watcher. The 
double runner let out a hideous shriek 
as she sat down. Bill Taylor showed his 
mettle by sitting down next and running 
his long limbs and tentacles up front 
and tying them into a bowknot across 
Bud’s vest. Mrs. Watcher wanted to 
know if he took her for a sandwich but 
Bill said he’d be darned if he’d let his 
feet drag for no woman, no matter how 


much she weighed. We smoothed the 
matter over and got Bill’s wife on next 
so she could tend to Bill if he got ob- 
streperous. 

The Stryker girl located a claim next 
and then Sam Prentuss and his wife. 
The editor of the Blazer, though last, 
was not least and it required considerable 
persuasion for us to convince ourselves 
that we could stick to the six inches left 
beyond Sam’s wife. But we did it—as | 
we do everything—by ability. 

After adjusting our feet to the rests 
we signified our readiness to be launched 
and Bud earefully hunehed the craft 
over the edge of the hill. A _ startled 
yowl from the ladies and we were off. 

Ka-zizz! we went down the glassy 
slope. We shut our mouth barely in 
time to save our stomach which was com- 
ing up to investigate matters on its own 
hook. Mechanically we'threw both arms 
around the passenger in front. It was 
Mrs. Sam Prentuss and the yell of 
startled innocence that she let loose of 
must have been heard in Yankton. Sam 
told us that he would have our heart and 
we told him that he could: have it and 
welcome as we had no further use for it. 

What ensued was a nightmare that 
beggars description and wears holes in 
the pants of rhetoric. Bud Fisher’s eye 
was good and he never missed a bump 
nor a holler all the way down. By the 
time we had gone half the distance we 
were pounded into a bran mash and 
were hanging to each other by our chins. 

As we neared the postoffice block Bud 
accidentally or with malice aforethought 
steered the infernal machine onto the 
plank walk and we tore past the busi- 2h 
ness emporiums of Blaretown like an 
avalanche of thunder and yellow erock- 
ery. Right in front of old man Watch- 
er’s meat studio was a new plank spliced 
to the boulevard to keep the eats out 
of the halibut. Bud hit the plank 
squarely in the eye and then what hap- 
pened occurred suddenly. The sled 
stopped. The passengers, however, re- 
fused to stop. Bud was pushed through 
the steering wheel while Mrs. Bill Tay- 
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lor sailed through the butcher’s window 
and impaled herself on a cold and help- 
less swine, 

Personally, we did a heroic stunt. At 
the first inkling of danger we left our 
post among the store hair of Mrs. Sam 
Prentuss and went hastily forward by 
the air route. Having picked out a 
choice spot on the walk we spread our- 
self out nicely for the ladies to land 
upon when they came down. Mrs. 
Watcher took instant advantage of our 
kindness—that’s why we are in the 
hands of the doe. 

When we came to several minutes later 
Bud Fisher was nowhere in sight. False 
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frizzes, corsets and a full set of upper 
fangs were picked up but the owners 
were not found. Doe says we will be 
back on earth in about a week and we 
hope he knows what he is talking about. 

Our heart yearns for Bud Fisher. We 
long to see him with a great longing. 
After we are through with that seoun- 
drel he will be gaited so wide that he’ll 
need a four inch belt to keep himself to- 
gether. Meanwhile the devil and two as- 
sistants are getting out a fair imitation 
of the Blazer and we trust our readers 
will appreciate this slight apology and 
await our return to the editorial harness. 
Such is life in the Far West. 
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MEXICAN INDIAN HUNTERS. 


This picture shows two Kickapoo Indians from the Coa- 
huila (Mexico) desert, expert hunters and guides 
*hoto sent us by one of our Mexican 
Mr. Pio Noriega. 
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HUNTING BEARS IN COLORADO 


D. E. JONES 


Some poor bear had to suffer. The 
hot summer months had been spent quite 
cheerfully in the city in anticipation of 
the hunt upon which I was at last set- 
ting out just before the open season for 
deer. Conjecture and hope had run 
riot for months and bear after bear had 
in imagination met his end throughout 
those months. It was now up to me to 
make good by making at least one of 
those dreams a reality. 

As guides I had hired Ted and Andy 
Smith, the famous bear hunters of the 
Unaweep Canon, Colo. All of Sunday 
was spent on the road between Grand 
Junetion and their ranch in the beau- 
tiful canon of the Unaweep where the 
night was spent. We were up bright 
and early Monday morning. The boys 
brought in a bunch of bronchos and be- 
gan to rope them as they raced round 
and round the corral. Then came the 
packing, after which the bronchos were 
turned loose. Something happened. 
One of the bronchos objected to the pack 
on his back. Everything that could hap- 
pen in an argument between a horse and 
a pack-saddle happened then and there. 
Kicking, bucking, changing ends, jump- 
ing sideways and rolling—but to no 
avail, for when the Smith boys throw a 
diamond hitch on a pack it is there till 
taken off by human hands. I was en- 
joying a regular wild west show all by 
myself when suddenly I remembered 
that soon I was to mount one of those 
remaining bronchos and pictured myself 
receiving the same treatment as_ that 
pack—only I should not be tied on. For 
some reason or other the show seemed to 
lose much of its charm. 

After an early dinner we started for 
our permanent camp. The boys knew 
that I was a tenderfoot and had oblig- 
ingly provided a gentle horse for me to 
ride. For fifteen miles we traveled up 
into the mountains till we reached the 
camp-site, which lay at an elevation of 
nearly 9,000 feet. We had with us nine 
head of saddle and pack horses, ten 
hounds as good as ever made a bear 
climb a tree, and one Gordon setter to 


find grouse and sage hens for us. 

We reached our destination about sun- 
down and made our camp beside the 
eamper’s boon—a spring as clear as 
erystal. Supper was prepared over the 
campfire and we ate with the appetite of 
primeval man eating before the entrance 
to his eave-house. A few bear stories in 
the twilight and then to bed. 

Four o’clock Tuesday morning found 
us preparing breakfast and lunches to 
take with us on our first day’s hunt. 
After breakfast we started for the head 
waters of Indian creek, a distance of 
about 5 miles. The place proved to 
be a deep cafion with a splendid growth 
of cedars and a dense underbrush of 
choke cherries, ete.—an ideal place for 
bears. Ted and I remained up on the 
rim-rock while Andy took the dogs down 
in the cafion. Searcely ten minutes had 
passed before Old Spot, the lead dog, 
gave a long howl, which of course meant 
‘‘something doing’’ for bear. Imme- 
diately the whole pack started a bom- 
bardment which would have powdered 
the walls of Jericho. Six of the dogs 
were chained to Andy, who had not yet 
reached the bottom of the cafon. But 
they helped him. He finally got four 
of the dogs unfastened, but two got 
away from him still chained together— 
and the chase was on. 

As soon as we ascertained the direction 
of the chase, we made a run for the 
horses. Away we went up hill, down 
hill, over rocks, through canons, through 
thick briar bushes, grape vines, ete., in a 
vain effort to keep within hearing dis- 
tance of the hounds. Someway or other 
I managed to keep up with the boys, 
though I was nearly torn to pieces and 
was fast learning that not only are the 
tenderfoot‘s feet soft but some other or 
all other portions of his anatomy as well. 

After an interval we heard a shot and 
the dogs stopped barking. We rode on 
but to find that we had run our bear 
within shooting distance of another hunt- 
er who was calmly skinning the bear 
which rightfully belonged to me. Of 
course he claimed the bear, and of course 























we gave it to him. But the deer season 
did not open for three days and he had 
no bear dogs with him. It did not look 
good to me—but he was evidently hunt- 
ing bear, for he had one when we left 
him, 

I was rather blue, but the boys as- 
sured me that we would get another bear 
before night. So we gathered the dogs 
together and pressed on about seven 
miles, arriving at a likely looking place. 
So after lunch Andy, as before, took «he 
dogs down into the deep basin. Soon a 
bear was started and another chase was 
on, 

The bear took down aa little stream 
that was heavily wooded. The dogs ran 
him about a mile, continually biting his 
hind legs and making life so miserable 
for him that he decided to betake him- 
self up a tree—but when we approached 
he immediately betook himself down 
again. Half a mile farther on he again 
sought a friendly limb which was aban- 
doned on our second approach. Up and 
down once more and then a two mile 
run for life. But the dogs kept up their 
persistent gnawing and at: last he sat 
down, too tired to climb a tree. But 
when we arrived, away he went again 
making for some big rocky cafons to- 
wards the north. 

This time we lost the dogs but when 

we found them two hours later we were 
delighted to find that they had the bear 
rounded up again. But as usual he 
made another desperate effort to escape 
when we approached. He ran down into 
a deep cafion, the dogs biting him at 
every step. Soon we saw him going up 
the other side. He would go a few 
steps; then the dogs would bite him and 
he would sit down and stand off the 
dogs. I jumped off my horse, grabbed 
my rifle, took a careful aim, and touched 
the trigger. Down went the bear rolling 
300 feet to the bottom of the cahon—a 
lucky shot. 
’ We found him to be a fine, large speci- 
men of the cinnamon variety. When we 
skinned him we found that the bullet 
had passed clear through his head. 

The chase had lasted for four hours 
and it was nearly dark when we got him. 
By 8 o’clock we had skinned him by the 
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fire-light. The ride of 12 miles to camp 
—the worst I have ever seen—was ac- 
complished by 12:30 and an hour later 
we had eaten our supper and were in 
bed—tired, sore, stiff—awful! 

The next day we rested—I doing my 
resting in a perpendicular position. 
The boys estimated the weight of my 
bear at 700 pounds and pronounced him 
the largest they had ever helped kill. I 
thought he weighed at least a ton. 

The third day we started out to find 
another bear. We found no signs till 
3 p.m. Then in a deep, rocky cafon 
we found the tracks of five bears in go- 
ing one mile. It was late, so we re- 
turned to camp elated by the prospects 
for the morrow. But 4 p. m. of the fol- 
lowing day found us still following bear 
tracks and though we were in the best 
bear country seen in the entire outing, 
we were unable to start a bear. 

How I did hate to give up the excit- 
ing sport. But I am no millionaire, and 
had gone my limit on a $15 per diem 
hunt. The next day I rode home—50 
miles—mentally chastising myself at 
every turn in the road for being poor— 
but at the same time taking a solemn 
oath to save for another hunt next fall. 

A week after my return home the 
Smith boys started a grizzly in the lo- 
eality of our last hunt. They ran him 
for two days but he escaped after disem- 
boweling Old Spot and two of the best 
lead dogs in the pack and more or less 
crippling up the remainder of the pack. 
But the boys did a little erude surgical 
work on Old Spot and he is recovering 
—though a grizzly will probably not 
look good to him in the future. 

Judging from my personal experience 
in hunting bear, I fail to see any un- 
usual danger in the sport. I have yet 
to find a bear which will not go ‘‘the 
other way’’ and have found it harder to 
get a shot at bear than any other game 
I have hunted. 

The Smith boys have killed 14 bears 
this season, are fine fellows, always good 
natured, are hard workers, splendid 
guides, and their charges are reasonable. 
I most heartily recommend them to any 
body who may desire such services as 
they can offer. 
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Edited by Thomas H. Russell, A. M., M. E., author of ‘‘The American Cyclope- 
dia of the Automobile,’’ ‘‘Motor Boats: Construction and Operation,’’ etc., etc. 





NOTICE TO READERS—tThe readers of this department are cordially invited to write to 
the editor regarding any troubles they may experience in any branch of motoring, either 
ashore or afloat—on land, lake, river or sea, or in the blue empyrean above. Inquiries from 
automobilists, motor-boatmen, or power-yachtsmen, amateur aviators and all others interested 
in motoring, will be welcomed and carefully answered through this department. 

Contributions of motoring experiences are also invited and the editor will likewise gladly 
receive suggestions for articles and features of a helpful nature that will tend to make the 
department increasingly useful and interesting to all who use the motor as a means of trans- 
portation. Let us “get together,” particularly on the subject of engine troubles and how to 


remedy them, 


Address Editor Motoring Department, Outdoor Life, Denver, Colorado. 








The Automobile as a Source of Pleasure 
By Rear Admiral F. J. Drake, United States Navy. 


Having used my automobile soiely as a 
means of recreation, its advantages in that 
special domain seem to me to be legion. As 
a vehicle of locomotion in speed and power 
it leaves nothing to be desired and the con- 
stant change of scene and air, the immense 
variety, the total separation, for instance, of 
the nervous, frail or overtaxed business or 
professional man from his cares, which he 
rapidly forgets under the bracing influence 
of the smooth motion; the cheeriness en- 
gendered by fresh air and bright sunlight, 
a clear day, the play of a fitful breeze, are 
all factors in the health-giving properties of 
an automobile as a means of change: and 
travel. 

CARE IS EASY. 

In the hands of an intelligent owner the 
care and supervision is not onerous; the car 
responds to proper treatment in a satisfac- 
tory manner and provided it is in good order 
when starting out each time, none need fear 
those accidents or delays which are gen- 
erally the result of rough usage such as 
would not be attempted in connection with 
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a piece of furniture or property of equal 
monetary value, under any circumstances. 

As a personal factor in regard to the re- 
storation of health J can sincerely and warm- 
ly acknowledge a great debt, for the care 
and driving of my car—a Chalmers “30”’— 
on recovery from a serious illness, gave a 
new zest to life, interested as I am in all 
types of machinery and outdoor life. My 
traveling 3,000 miles through France and 
Germany, in all weathers and often over 
poor roads, without the smallest accident or 
a moment’s delay en route, testifies to the 
great degree of satisfaction derived from a 
summer’s automobile tour. 


NO SPORT LIKE IT. 


Nothing compares with it in my estima 
tion as a sport. The exhilaration of starting 
out on a bright day—all things presenting a 
series of exquisite views—over mountain 
passes, through smiling valleys, following 
winding rivers, in fact, getting at the heart 
of life and nature, is a pleasure not to be 
expressed in words. 


. 
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On the other hand, no traveler can feel 
that he really knows a country unless he 
follows its natural arteries, its streams and 
rivers, its roads in various directions, the 
sources of its wealth and prosperity, making 


COUNTRY IN CAR. 


extensive incursions into agricultural sec- 
tions where rich verdure, a delight to the 
eye, provides pasture for sleek herds of 
cattle; by orchards heavy with fruit or 
bright with blossoms; by vineyards laden 
with grapes; through magnificent forests 
whose wonderful depths show light and 
shade; over mountain slopes where the 
music of sheep bells is the only sound in the 
stillness; under frowning cliffs and over 
bridges to the accompaniment of foaming 
torrents—all this gives one a sensation of 
freedom and restfulness as delightful in its 
variety as it is refreshing in its daily aspect 
and repetition, for nature is ever new and 
prodigal of her gifts. Then there are pictur- 
esque hamlets and ancient towns, rich in 
historical associations, where church or 
venerable ruin broods over a glorious past; 
picturesque cities where the pulse of life 
beats strong, and proofs of thrift and indus- 
try greet one on every hand. Where com- 
fortable inns offer good cheer, good wine and 
good focd. Then on again into the open and 
sunlight, along a road that charms and 
beckens and winds in lovely curves with 
promises of more pleasure to come—all this 
a motor car means to me. 

To revert to a more practical side, if one 
is interested in mechanism of any sort and 
has leisure to spend on his car, a great 
amount of profit and pleasure result when 
the functions of each part are studied with 
their peculiar properties, each obtaining the 
highest efficiency in its running, giving ease 
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and noiselessness as well as absence of 
trouble and delays en route. Such care also 
reduces the running expense and obviates 
the damage done by ignorant- mechanics— 
the latter a frequent inconvenience for own- 
ers who are ignorant of the mechanism of 
their cars. 


WHAT A CAR SHOULD MEAN. 


There are thousands of motorists whose 
one idea of touring is to remain within a car 
into which not a breath of fresh air can 
penetrate and to dash at tremendous speed 
through the attractive 
world, much as would be done on a noisome 
route through repelling there 
are others who tour also “for pleasure,” as 
they declare, but who are determined to 
“get through” as quickly as possible and 
who boast of the time made, to equally in- 
telligent friends. To the minority, an auto- 
mobile is a means to an end; that end, fresh 
air, variety, the opportunity to see the lovely 
places and the interesting points of this 
wonderful old world in a leisurely and intel- 
ligent manner; to take in the panorama 
nature presents to those who have eyes te 
see pictures which live in the memory for 
a lifetime and give pleasure in introspection 
long after the actual experience has passed. 

What many need is to learn to see what 
is all about them. To read the scenes nature 
puts forth so freely. To see the beauty in 
the evening sky, a lofty mountain or a hill- 
side glowing with autumn colors. ‘To such, 
the automobile is a means of never ending 
delight, helping one to forget mental and 
physical ills, enforcing simplicity of dress 
end life while en route. And a long night of 
refreshing sleep is ample testimony of the 
wholesomeness of the day’s outing. 


most spots in the 


conditions: 


Carbonization and Its Remedies 


One of the principal troubles with which 
motorists have to contend is that commonly 
known as carbonization. 

After a gasoline motor has been run for 
a considerable length of time the inside sur- 
faces of the upper portions of the cylinders, 
the tops of the pistons, and the valves and 
their seats are very likely to become in- 
crusted with a more or less hard deposit. 





This so-called carbon deposit which adheres 
to the piston heads and other internal parts 
is rather a poor conductor of heat and tends 
to prevent the normal passage of heat 
through the cylinder walls into the water in 
the jackets, and it sometimes builds up to 
such a thickness as appreciably to reduce 
the contents of the space which is ieft above 
the piston when it is at the upmost portion 
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of its stroke—the clearance space in which 
the fuel charge is compressed. This results 
in an excessive pressure and in an abnormal 
temperature of the compressed charge. 
The total effect is to prevent the cylinder 
from getting rid of its heat as fast as it 
should, and this may be carried so far as 
to cause the carbon deposits to become in- 
candescent during each explosion and to re- 
main so until the next charge is drawn in 
and compressed. When this occurs, the 
charges may be ignited not by the spark but 
by the incandescent parts of the deposits, 
and such explosions may take place rather 
early in the compression stroke and before 
the pistons have nearly completed their up- 
strokes. The result of this is that, for a 
brief instant, the force of the explosion is 
acting to turn the engine in the direction 
opposite to that in which it is running. It 
is a sort of “back kick” and is due to pre- 
mature self-ignition of ‘the charges. The 
power cf the engine is greatly reduced by 
these impulses in the reverse direction and 
violent blows are administered by the pis- 
tons to all the working parts. These blows 
are made evident by the clanking or knock- 
ing sounds which the engine gives forth. 
Carbonization has generally been consid- 
ered as mainly caused by lubricating oil, 
but there is a growing sentiment that gaso- 
line soot is an important factor. If gaso- 
line be burned with a full supply of air, a 
blue flame and no solid residue is the result, 
but if it is Surned with an insufficient sup- 
ply of air, the flame is yellow and murky 
and solid carbon in the form of lampblack 
or soot is left. When the carburetor is so 
adjusted that too much gasoline and too 
little air are drawn into the cylinders, the 
gasoline is incompletely burned and soot is 
deposited upon the tops of the pistons, the 
upper evlinder walls, on the spark plugs, 
etc this appears to mix with the oil upon 
these parts and carbon deposits result. It 
is a fact that the carburetors of a large pro- 
portion of cars are so set as to furnish a 


mixture overrich in gasoline, under certain 
conditions, at least. This is most frequently 
the case when the throttle is but slightly 
open. If the spark plugs of a motor become 
covered with soot, while in service, it may 
be taken as an indication that carbonization 
due to excess of gasoline is going on, and 
even though there is no fouling of the plugs 
there may still be some carbonization tak- 
ing place from this cause. 

It is sometimes found that a readjustment 
of the carburetor may be made which will 
not only save fuel, without diminishing en- 
gine power, but at the same time greatly de- 
fer carbonization. 

It is generally believed that the washing 
out of the cylinders with kerosene retards 
the progress of carbonization. After each 
200 or 300 miles of running, it is customary 
to inject into each cylinder, through the 
priming cock or spark-plug hole, a couple 
of tablespoonfuls of kerosene, applying it 
when the engine is hot from its day’s run. 
The kerosene is supposed to soften and pos- 
sibly remove a portion of the deposit, which 
may be carried out with the exhaust gases 
when the engine is started next day. In or- 
der to clean out the inlet valves some manu- 
facturers recommend the gradual pouring of 
perhaps a half cupful of kerosene into the 
air inlet of the carburetor when the engine 
is running idly at a fair rate of speed. 

After an engine has become so badly car- 
bonized that its running begins to be badly 
affected thereby, the deposits must be got- 
ten rid of. Probably the surest way to do 
this is to have the valves and pistons re- 
moved and the deposits cleaned off by 
means of a steel scraper. After this the 
valves should be reground to a tight condi- 
tion. In some engines the carbonized parts 
may be gotten at and scraped without tak- 
ing the cylinder: off, but in most cases the 
cylinders require to be removed, as the car- 
bon cannot etherwise be thoroughly reached. 
—Albert L. Clough, in the Review of Re- 
views. 


American Cars Abroad 


Shipping American cars abroad for pur- 
poses of touring foreign lands is becoming 
more popular every year. Charles Ward, 
an engineer and manufacturer of Charles- 


ton, W. Va., returned recently from the Brit- 
ish Isles, where he spent four months and 
traveled 5,250 miles in a four-cylinder, twen- 
ty-eight-horsepower touring car. Mr. Ward 




















never saw his automobile until it was de- 
livered to him at Liverpool. He wired the 
makers that he would take a car if it were 
shipped on the same boat which carried him 
to England. When he reached Liverpool the 
car was ready for him, and the following 
day at 5:30 o’clock in the morning he left 
Liverpool for Halifax, in Yorkshire, arriv- 
ing at the latter place at 9:45 p.m., having 
passed through Salford, Manchester, Old- 
ham and several small towns. The car car- 
ried a party of six, with hand bags, rugs and 
other baggage. 

During the four months spent abroad Mr. 
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Ward toured England, Wales and Scotland, 
taking in points of interest from Inverness, 
in the northern part of Scotland, to Land’s 
End, Cornwall, covering the coast of Wales 
on the west, the Norfolk Broads on the east, 
the south coast of England and the superb 
Wye valley from Chepstow to Aberystwyth. 
Mr. Ward frequently ran thirty or forty 
miles an hour and had no difficulty in ne- 
gotiating any grade, although he encoun- 
tered one of 25 per cent. The hills the car 
ascended were said by residents never to 
have been taken before by a motor car. 


A Novel Starting Method 


Starting an automobile on the road with- 
out the use of a crank is a feat accom- 
plished in a unique manner by S. S. Ingman 
of Columbia, S. D. He was forced to this 
bit of ingenuity while driving a Franklin 
car. On the day in question the tempera- 
ture was very low, and water splashed up 
onto the front end of the crankshaft and 
formed ice. 

When Mr. Ingman wished to start the car 
he could not make the crank take hold. He 
was thirty-five miles from home, but found 
a way out of this first difficulty, starting 
the motor by means of an improvised crank 
made from a piece of one-inch pipe. 


Five miles from home he stopped the mo- 
tor when passing a team of frightened 
horses. He made several attempts to start 
the motor, but the crank would not hold, 
and he was in a quandary. He could think 
of no way to start his motor until the grade 
on which the car stood gave him an idea. 
The car was facing uphill. He threw in the 
reverse and tried to start the motor by let- 
ting the car back downhill. This did not 
work, so he released the brake, turned the 
car around, threw in the high gear and let- 
ting the car coast down the hill soon hae 
his motor running. 


The Work of a Magneto ° 


“Few people ever stop to consider when 
they hear that a magneto has gone 45,000 
miles without a particle of care, trouble or 
adjustment, what this statement means,” 
said C. F. Splitdorf, head of the famous 
Splitdorf laboratories.. “Consider for a mo- 
ment the amount of times the small shaft 
in a magneto and the number of times it 
revolves to supply the necessary ignition to 
an automobile which has covered a distance 
of 45,000 miles. It speaks well for the bear- 
ing and the care with which a magneto is 
assembled. Take the Abbott-Detroit Bull 


Dog, which has gone so far nearly 30,000 
miles with its Splitdorf magneto running as 
merrily as the first day the car came out of 
the factory in June, 1910. 

“When the car completes its 100,000 miles 
the magneto will have revolved 10,800,000,- 
000 times and furnished 43,200,000,000 sparks 
under all kind of conditions and weather. 
We shall derive a great deal of interest in 
taking this particular instrument apart and 
carefully examining every part for wear. We 
expect to gain considerable valuable infor- 
mation from the long trip of the Bull Dog.” 


Launch Trip from Omaha to Great Falls 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Is the Missouri 
river such that a party of six people, with 
camping outfit, can make a trip with a 


gasoline launch from Omaha Neb., to Great 
Falls, Mont.? What I want to know, would 
the water be deep enough all the way and 
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are there any falls between these two points 

to prevent such a boat of that kind from 

navigating the river? GEORGE SHULL. 
Iowa. 





We referred the above letter to our Mr. 
Ricker, who once contemplated such a jour- 
ney and who replied as follows: 

“T figured once on such a trip down from 
the National Park to St. Louis. The only 
place they might encounter trouble is where 


the Missouri runs through the Bad Lands 
There they will encounter the rapids of the 
Missouri, with a current in places of 10 miles 
an hour. Steamers warp through. Our 
launch friends could do the same if they 
had a good long rope to carry up shore 
where current is too swift—or anchor and 
help engine by pulling. If the launch is a 
flat-bottom boat, or has a shallow draft, they 
could make it, provided the trip is not put 
off until fall, when the river is low. July 
would be a good month for such a trip.” 


An Auto to Every 17 Population 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I see in the Janu- 
ary issue of Outdoor Life that Lakeview, 
Ore., claims more motor cars in proportion 
to population than any other town. I beg to 
state that Bison, a little town in Rush coun- 
ty, Kan., with a population of 223, has thir- 


teen automobiles and all but two are tour- 

ing cars. This is one car to every 17 2-13 

inhabitants. The above can be verified by 

writing to the assessor, S. C. Money, Bison, 

Kan. W. J. MEYER. 
Kansas. 
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The Future of Flying 
PART 3. 


Man-flight doubtless received its first in- 
spiration from observation of the soaring 
birds. It then progressed to overcoming the 
comparatively simple difficulties involved in 
the building of kites, and now is reaching 
its culmination in the development of glid- 
ing machines possessed of more or less posi- 
tive means of maintaining equilibrium in the 
face of the numerous adverse influences. 

The problem of equilibrium has been for 
years the one pressing problem of aerial 
navigation. The provision of power and 
structural security are mere details—de- 
tails of importance, certainly, but not ones 
of any great difficulty in the way of the 
tax they impose on the resources of modern 
engineering. For at least fifteen years in- 
ventors have been building engines afford- 
ing a horsepower from each three to nine 
pounds of weight, and structures weighing 
less than a half pound to each square foot 
of area, but with all this ability has been 


combined profound and deplorable ignor- 
ance. For in the great soaring birds nature 
taunts us with example upon example of 
weight ratios of four or five pounds support- 
ed upon each square foot of area and of 
power ratios of two and three hundred 
pounds conveyed by each horsepower. 

Much has, however, been demonstrated. 
As in the case of all great discoveries, a 
few patient, far-seeing souls have striven 
painfully in the dark, in the face of untold 
discouragement and the ignorant jibes of 
their ignorant fellows, paying the price of 
human progress with gold and brains and 
sweat and even their very lives, until at last 
this most marvelous of nature’s secrets is 
all but won. 


History of Aerial Navigation. 


Beginning in Germany, Lilienthal experi- 
mented with different forms of soaring sur- 
faces until he had glided on inclines of air 
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for a probable total of some miles. Follow- 
ing him, Pilcher of England made some fur- 
ther progress in the same direction. Then 
came Maxim with his great machine which 
lifted so hard on its restraining rails that 
it collapsed. From England the battleground 
shifted to Australia, where Hargrave orig!- 
nated the box kite and built fairly success- 
ful gliding models. In the United States 
first to be considered is Langley, whose 
thirty-pound model flew nearly a mile over 
the Potomac in 1896. Next is Montgomery, 
whose experiments culminated in the won- 
derful gliding flights in California in 1904 
and 1905, from altitudes of three and four 
thousand feet, making them still stand 
among the most daring and successful on 
record and whose mathematical investiga- 
tions of aerodynamic problems are far in ad- 
vance of the best work of others. Then 
there is Chanute, whose gliders formed the 
starting point for the remarkable successes 
achieved by the modest and hard-working 
Wright brothers of Dayton, Ohio. Back to 
Europe again and there is the first soaring 
with a power-driven aerodrome by the inde- 
fatigable little Brazilian, Santos-Dumont, 
quickly followed by the successes of the Voi- 
sin machines in the hands of Farman and 
Delagrange, and the extraordinary flights of 
Bleriot with his tricky monoplane. And al- 
ways the price has been paid. Lilienthal 
was killed in an unlucky or reckless moment 
at the period of his greatest success. Pil- 
cher fell a victim to a gust of wind almost 
at the outset of his experiments. Maxim is 
said to have spent over $200,000 of his per- 
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sonal means to no purpose but the advance- 
ment of knowledge. Hargrave likewise ex- 
pended much money and Jabor purely in the 
interests of science. Langley’s death is de- 
clared by his friends to have been hastened 
by the cruel bantering of uninformed lay 
writers. Montgomery’s work has cost years 
of intense and discouraging labor and the 
life of one of his associates. The catas- 
trophe that befell Lieutenant Selfridge and 
Orville Wright is still a painful memory, 
and the year 1910 was replete with individ- 
ual disasters in Europe and America. 


Superficial View of Dangers. 


Appalling as has been the cost and fatal- 
ity due to aeronautical experiment, it is to 
be remembered that land and water trans- 
portation have levied a heavier cost and 
greater fatality, and that the levy still con- 
tinues. People are prone to appraise casu- 
alty by its horror or its novelty rather than 
by its statistics, and the thought of one in- 
dividual tumbling from the skies grips hard- 
er on the popular imagination than the 
slaughter of a few score in a railroad acci- 
dent or the drowning of a few hundreds in 
a shipwreck. Aerial navigation never will 
become safe to the degree that those who 
take to it will be relieved from the com- 
mon chances of life and death, but it does 
promise to become safe to the extent that 
its hazards per passenger carried a given 
distance at a given speed probably will not 
exceed the corresponding hazards of terres- 
trial and aquatic transportation. 


(To Be Continued.) 
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DOGGY QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 











Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 


T. M. H, Springfield, Mo.—Some time ago 
1 bought a 1-yearold pointer dog and have 
had lots of trouble ever since trying to 
keep him at home. He came from the coun- 
try and was used to roaming about the 
arm, and although we have a large lot 
here in the city for him to stay in, he pre- 
fers running the streets or going to the 
field and remaining away for days at a 
time, usually all run down and will then 
lie about near the fire like dead. Several 
weeks ago he followed some movers fifteen 
miles and was there seen by a friend who 
knew the dog and took him back home. 
We feed and treat him well and he seems 
perfectly satisfied, but gets spells of lone- 
scmeness and wanders away to make 
friends with anyone coming his way. Hav- 
ing seen many questions in Outdoor Life, 1 
will ask you how to proceed with this dog 
to keep from leaving home and following 
strangers. 


Answer.—A chronic loafer is not so eas- 
ily broken of the pernicious habit, but it 
can be accomplished in time. In the first 
place it will be necessary to teach him that 
Lis new abode is really his home, and that 
strangers are not his friends. The first is 
to be accomplished by kind treatment and 
the second by making him shun all strang- 
ers because harm befalls him when he 
seeks to share tneir company—to do so, 
proceed thus: You have dog with you on 
a walk about town; your assistant (a 
stranger) calls and beckons “Mr. Hasy” to 
him; as soon as he gets to him he (the 
stranger) pats him on the head, speaks 
kindly, takes hold of his collar and while 
stroking and patting, sharply steps upon 
the dog’s fore-feet—fully hard enough to 
make him yéll. You now caijl the dog to 
you and make much of him, thus impres- 
sing upon his mind that, although the 
would-be friend appeared friendly, he was 
in reality a foe and that you only mean 
well. Repeat the procedure a number of 
times by the assistance of other persons 
and before long the dog will squirm and 
fairly snarl whenever anyone but yourself 
speaks to him. To prevent his roaming is 
another matter and requires different treat- 
ment. If the dog cannot be kept in an en- 
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closure, then proceed thus: Cut about 
twelve inches in length from a broom-han- 
dle or something similar; at the exact mid- 
dle between ends insert a screw-eye, attach 
a leather or braided cord to ring of collar 
and to stick at a length so that when the 
stick is suspended horizontally it will be 
balanced and on a level with his pasterns. 
Now turn him icose. He may walk about 
without much inconvenience, but when at- 
tempting to trot or lope the dangling stick 
will be shoved forward by the advancing 
leg and simultaneously forced back against 
the other leg—the faster he tries to go the 
greater the self-inflicted punishment. Re- 
sult: He remains at home. In course of 
time the dog will get accustomed to re- 
maining at or near the house and then this 
seemingly cruel appliance may be dispensed 
with. 


T. L. W., Fresno, Calif.—I have an Irish 
setier bitch, 9 months old, that is now in 
heat. Would it be well to breed her now 
or await her next heat one year later? She 
is a finely bred specimen of her breed and 
acts well in the field on birds, although 
also paying some attention to rabbits, for 
which I have punished her severely. Can 
I get as good pups by breeding this bitch 
to her grandsire—he being about 10 years 
old but is active and spry as a pup, is per- 
fectly broken, has good nose and an all-day 
worker—as I can by introducing another 
strain, something not related at all? I may 
be asking for too much information, but lL 
am enthusiastic over well-bred Irish setters 
and so come to recognized authority on 
these, to me, very important questions. 


Answer.—As a rule breeding at first heat 
does not give satisfactory results—the first 
usually occurring at ten to twelve months— 
and experienced breeders invariably await 
the second or third heat, so that when first 
served she has reached tne age of about 
18 months, at which time she will be near- 
ly fully developed and have attained her 
growth (a dog grows up to two years) con- 
sequently it will not injure her constitution- 
ally. Breeding to the grandsire could not 
be considered too close inbreeding, but the 
age of the dog in question is against him. 





























The progeny of an old sire usually lacks 
the fire, dash and speed so much desired in 
a bird dog. A middle-aged sire will inva- 
riably produce pups more possessed of the 
desirable qualities. On the other hand, too 
young a sire (less than 18 months old) 
usually produces nervous, rattle-headed, ex- 
citable and unenduring youngsters. Mating 
an old brood matron to a young dog will re- 
sult satisfactorily. 





L. R., New Design, I1].—I have a pointer 
dog, nearly 2 years old, that proved a fail- 
ure the past season. He would not point 
birds, but continually chased rabbits. What 
is to be done with such a dog? I have no 
vacant room to train him in and besides 
have but Sunday to give him any attention 
Can I make any headway in the yard and 
do this on Sundays only? 


Answer.—That dog should have proper 
yard training before taking afield and then 
be worked with another dog who points 
birds in required manner. To stop him run- 
ning rabbits, turn to page 81 in “The Ama- 
teur Trainer.” If allowed to have his way 
about the rodents he will, probably, never 
point birds. If hunted with a dog who 
points well yours will soon take to it also 
by imitating. The open yard will answer, 
but once a week is rather too far apart for 
the separate lessons to be given, hence 
progress must necessarily be slow. Mean- 
while dog should not run at large during 
week till Sunday (your training day) 
comes, ror be played with by anyone who 
cares for him during your absence. 


M. R. C., Welley, Colo.—Being a constant 
reader of your magazine I take the liberty 
to ask a few questions which I hope you 
will answer in your next issue. My Irish 
‘setter is nearly 2 years old. Is he too old 
to be trained? 2. Does white on an Trish 
setter indicate impure breeding? 3. Does 
former mating with a mongrel have any ef- 
fect on the next or subsequent litters? 


Answer.—Age need not be considered, 
just so a dog is old enough. Starting in 
with a puppy but half grown (under 6 
months) seldom results satisfactorily. Eight 
to 10 months of age is soon enough and 
progress will be more speedy. The older 
(2 or 3 years) dog usually acts more stub- 
born at first, but so soon as he finds him- 
self mastered, submits and advance more 
speedily than a younger one—having bet- 
ter sense. 2. There should be no white on 


a pure-bred Irish setter aside of a little on 
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tip of toes and breast. 3. No. The off- 
spring of each mating is pure as per re- 
spective sire and dam of that particular 
mating. 





V. Z. E., Salida, Colo—My English set- 
ter bitch, 5 years old, weans her puppies 
when only 2 weeks old, and it is only by 
force that we can make her let them nurse 
after that time. She does not desert them, 
but will lie down on her belly and not let 
them at her at all. I have clipped the claws 
on the front feet of her pups in previous 
litters, thinking that her unwillingness to 
let them suck longer was probably due to 
them scratching and irritating the udder. 
No particular good resulted. She is due to 
whelp again soon, and will be thankful for 
any suggestions. 

Answer.—Clipping the claws could not 
have the desired effect—dam lacks milk. 
Frequently a large litter is the cause of this 
trouble. When but three or four, there is, 
as a rule, sufficient nourishment for them, 
but when eight or ten puppies it becomes a 
serious matter and the matron must be as- 
sisted by heavy feeding with milk-produc- 
ing ration, such as fresh cow’s milk in good- 
ly portion, along with mush made of corn 
meal, oatmeal, rice, etc. A liberal supply 
of raw lean beef each day in connection 
helps along wonderfully also. Have had a 
similar case reported lately—man stated he 
feeds dog biscuits only. This, of course, 
could not supply the demand made on bitch 
with ten puppies to sustain. When whelps 
get insufficient nourishment they, natural- 
ly, get all the more hungry and dig into 
dam relentlessly, making her afraid to even 
come near them. 


T. R. F., Wooster, Ohio.—Can you tell me 
how to break my fox hound from barking 
when not on trail? As soon as another dog 
jumps a rabbit he will join in the music 
also, no matter where he may be at the 
time. He is of fine strain, not quite two 
years old, a good hard worker and all that, 
but has this bad habit which I want to over- 
come. 

Answer.—An impossibility. Instinctively 
the fox-hound gives tongue when striking 
scent or hearing the music of other dogs at 
work. Your dog being of highly nervous 
temperament naturally falls into the cry 
upon hearing the other dogs. Could you be 
close to your dog continually, you might 
“club” him out of the notion, but that would 
also destroy his ambition as well. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 
game laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to 
the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 
out of the game department’s duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert such 
information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such information 
in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 








Cougars as Game Destroyers 


Lately there appeared in a Seattle paper 
a statement from Henry Allen, an Indian 
guide, who said that while cougars undoubt- 
edly kill deer, their depredations are great- 
ly exaggerated, an exceptional statement, 
by the way, for a guide to make. 

W. T. Putnam, a big game hunter, who 
has lived at Lake Cushman, in the Olym- 
pics, Wash., for twenty-three years, is of 
the opinion that the cougar is a whole lot 
blacker even than he has been painted. Mr. 
Putnam says: 

“T once found a young bull elk killed by 
cougars, and that he was in good condition 
was proved by the signs of the fight he put 
up, for there was hair sticking to the trees 
eight and ten feet from the ground. An- 
other time a cougar chased a deer across 
the valley and made his kill near my house. 
Both of these were found within a quarter 
mile of my house. A few years ago a cou- 
gar killed a cow within a half mile and 
two winters ago two cougars killed a deer 
within a mile. These killings all occurred 
on the bottom and not in the moaentains, 
where the cougars are in the habit of trav- 
eling. 

“IT have many times found deer which 
were killed and partially eaten by cougars 
and dead deer are reported to me every few 
days by the trappers operating in this 
neighborhood. At present with the wild- 
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cats and cougars to pick up the fawns in. 


the spring and the hunters and hounds in 
the fall and the cougars all the time the 
poor deer have a hard time of it.” 


We have received a letter from Mr. E. T. 
Fisk, a big game hunter of Seattle, on this 
same subject, which we take pleasure in 
publishing herewith. Mr. Fisk is absolute- 
ly right in his contention for a high bounty 
on cougars. If we were able we would 
place a premium of $100 on the head of every 
cougar killed in every state in the Union. 
If there is protected game in the cougar 
country they will each kill from twenty-five 
to fifty deer and elk a year; if there is no 
protected game in their country—a rare ex- 
ception—they prey on domestic stock to 
figures that are appalling. There should 
be one slogan, “The Cougar Must Go,” in 
every state assembly until these animals 
are completely wiped out. Mr. Fisk’s let- 
ter follows: 

“There are very few cougars killed in this 
coast country west of the Cascade moun- 
tains. On account of such heavy forests 
it is almost impossible to hunt them suc- 
cessfully. The Coast range is full of them, 
but as they are only hunted during day 
time very few are killed. I have hunted 
bear in this country for over fifteen years, 
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with and without dogs, but have never yet 
killed a cougar, and have tracked them all 
over our hunting grounds. They are wise 
old boys; they work while we sleep. Old 
trappers in the Olympics claim that the 
cougar follows up the elk and kills the 
calves that are born each spring. Out of 
several hundred cow elk, one trapper de- 
clares, he did not see one calf left during 
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August. The elk have no chance to in- 
crease, and when our state law opens in 
1915, allowing people to hunt and kill elk, 
they will not last very long. Now, we are 
trying to pass laws granting $50 bounty 
on cougars. The bounty at présent is $20, 
and there are very few cougars killed, even 
when this seemingly high bounty is now 
awaiting the man who brings in a hide.” 


Six Bob-Cats in One Day 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I enclose you a 
kodak picture of one of my day’s hunts. On 
December 23d, last, there came a light 
snow. Next morning I called the hounds 
together and Jim Leitch and Walter Meyers 
and I went up on Douglas mountain, north- 


biuff across our tracks four times. Finally 
I saw one of the pups I call “Colonel” 
across the gulch, just about to get him. The 
dogs were all howling and Colonel reached 
for him just as he was going up the tree, 
but did not get him. I climbed the tree 
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western Colorado. We had gone but a 
short distance when we struck the tracks 
of two bob-cats. The dogs ran about a mile 
when the cats separated. In about 200 
yards we treed one and shot it; then we 
went back where they divided and within 
about 400 yards treed the other, shot it and 
put both on the horses. We then went across 
to Big Pine gulch and got another one; we 
also ran another, but it got in a hole and 
we couid not get it. We then ate our lunch, 
and after resting started out again. We 
found a track and ran this one about five 
miles, when it treed in a big pine. While 
running this cat I saw a big one cross in 
the snow the track of the one we were run- 
ning, so we went back and put the dogs on 
the trail. He ran around and around a big 





and kicked him out, but he didn’t last long. 

We were all tired, so I said, “Boys, let’s 
go home.” When about two miles from the 
ranch we came across a good-looking track. 
I said to Jim, “That track looks good to 
me; call old Dinah.” Away they went. We 
put the cats on another horse and sent Wal- 
ter in to the ranch. The dogs ran this cat 
four or five miles, and they were so tired 
they could just lope up the hill. I told Jim 
to go around the hill and cut the cat off. 
He was gone but a few minutes when he 
shot the cat, just a little ahead of the dogs. 

We all came home tired and hungry, but 
had a great cat hunt. Have gotten a few 
since then, and on the 29th of January got 
an 8-foot lion and a 36-pound cat. We had 
a great chase after the lion. After treeing 
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him we shot him, but he jumped out. Later 

they put him up on a big rock and I shot 

him. O. H. WATERHOUSE. 
Colorado. 


[We believe that six bob-cats, all run by 
the same pack of dogs and killed by the 


same party of hunters in one day, is about 
record—if records can be claimed for such 
feats. Mr. Waterhouse’s hunt was taken not 
a great distance north of the famous Coyote 
Basin country of northwestern Colorado, in 
which Theodore Roosevelt once hunted lions 
with John Goff, and which at one time was 
probably the best lion and cat country in 
America.—Editor.] 


Alaska Game and Game Laws 


We are in receipt of the annual report of 
Governor W. E. Clark of Alaska on the 
Alaska game law, 1910. We extract a few 
passages from this report that may be of 
interest to sportsmen contemplating a hunt 
in that country: 

“The experience derived from the first 
year’s administration of the law served to 
point out some serious defects in the act 
in question and the first regulations pro- 
mulgated under the act. The regulations 
were amended to some extent in July of the 
present year, the most important changes 
being in the season for deer in southeast- 
ern Alaska, a reduction in the number 
which may be killed by any one person in 
any one year, and in the prohibition of 
market selling of venison in 1911. The 
snowfall in southeastern Alaska last win- 
ter was so phenomenally heavy that the 


deer died in large numbers of starvation. 
Some persons estimated that from 80 to 90 
per cent of all the deer died. 

“Several other kinds of game animals in 
Alaska, including moose in the Kenai Pen- 
insula, ere believed to be increasing in num- 
bers. 

“In the fiscal year 1910 the number of 
non-resident hunters obtaining hunting li- 
censes was 23, of whom 12 were citizens 
of the United States and 11 were residents 
of foreign countries. In the fiscal year 1909 
the number of non-resident hunters taking 
out hunting licenses was 14, all of whom 
were citizens of the United States. No resi- 
dent of a foreign country took out a hunt- 
ing license until July, 1909, but since that 
time 14 have done so. Residents of Alaska 
are not required to obtain hunting licenses 
even in the Kenai Peninsula.” 


Do Birds Return to Same Haunts Each Year? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It has been a ques- 
tion to some people whether our domestic 
birds, such as sparrows, red birds, robins 
and others return to the same place each 
spring after being absent the long winter. 
I can say that they most surely do, as it is 
proven every year to me. 


There is a robin that in some way has 
had the misfortune to lose his left limb, and 
this same bird is a caller each and every 
year for the last three years. He is by no 
means a pet, but is a welcome visitor. 


Ohio. HOMER C. BUNTING. 


Wanted—Information on Grizzly Country 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am looking up 
the haunts of grizzly bear, and knowing 
from experience that Outdoor Life finds its 
way into out-of-the-way places, I venture to 
seek information through your medium. I 


Alaska, out hope to find other ranges closer, 
which have not been shot out. Some con- 
tend that getting the grizzly now is acci- 
dental and that its species is on the verge 
of extinction. That I am not yet prepared 


do not wish to make the trip again to _ to believe. BRENT ALTSHELER. 
Kentucky. 
A Ten-Foot Bear 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I enclose photo- 
graph of a big Alaska brown bear that Il 
killed on Baranof Island recently. This 
bear was secured on Rodman Bay, which 
is situated on Baranof Island, the surround- 
ing country being all mountains, covered 
with heavy timber. 

It is an ideal country for bear, and during 


my eight years here I have seen from one 
to eight deer a day. I also see quite a num- 
ber of bear, but I don’t kill many, as the 
price paid for the skins is too low. There 
is a railroad here, all on trestle, seven and 
one-half miles long, from two to eighteen 
feet above the ground, that goes along the 
banks of the Rodman river up to the mine. 
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AN ALASKAN BROWN BEAR. 


Also there is quite a number of trout in 
the river in the summer, and what small 
and large game [| kill is while riding my 
track bicycle up and down from the mine. 
I have seen as many as five bears and eight 








LENGTH, 10 FT., 4 IN. 


I see every day. The bear in the photo is 
10 feet 4 inches long. 

There are ducks, geese, snipe, grouse, 
land otter, mink, weasel, bear and deer 
here, which includes all the game at Rod- 


deer on one trip to the mine. Then at times man Bay. THOMAS DALY 
I will not see a bear for a week; but deer Alaska. 
The “Cactus Stag” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—That old saying, 
“There is nothing new under the sun,” is 
very true. Some of your readers may be 
interested in knowing that in the southern 
part of California, along the edge of the des- 
ert, black-tail deer winter low down on the 
foot hills and desert edge, often staying un- 
til the scorching heat of spring comes be- 
fore returning to the higher ranges. These 
few that forget to return while the air is 
yet cool are attacked by a certain kind ot 
fly, and oftentimes a buck is castrated by 
these vicious tormenters. Many of these 
stags have been killed, yet few accounts ot 
such kills have ever been written. The 


writer had the good fortune of being in this 
country one fall, in company with his cou: 
sin, H. M. Gilman of Banning, Cal., anu 
while out one day soon after daylight, while 
tracking three deer which had been feed- 
ing, suddenly saw them jump, about 400 
yards ahead. The light was not good, but 
as they crossed a draw and made up a ridge 
we noticed that two ran like bucks, while 
the third acted like a doe, stopping occa- 
sionally to look back, allowing the other 
two to outdistance it. We had run toward 
them, and they being in better light on the 
ridge slope, we could see that this one in 
the rear acted very “doe-like,” had horns 
and looked larger than the other two. We 
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both started shooting, and after a few shots, 
down he went. Upon reaching him we both 
exclaimed in one voice, “A cactus stag.’ 
Sure enough, he was as fat as a barren doe. 
His borns were not pronged, each was about 
6 inches long and blunt at the tip, and the 


base of each was of a rough, knotty forma- 

tion about 2% inches in diameter. Each 

base was in the velvet, although it was late 

in the fall. It was quite fat, the meat be- 

ing nice and tender. H. S. PRESCOTT. 
Calif. 


That Fabled “Pacific Buck” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On my first hunt- 
ing trip in northern California I was sur- 
prised te learn that there was a distinct 





THE SEPTEMBER, 1909, HEAD. 


Weight, 130 pounds; length of left horn, 
16% in.; right horn, 16 in.; spread, 14 
in.; diameter of burr, 5% in.; di- 
ameter of beam, 3% in. 


specie of deer in the Coast Range other 
than the black-tail. This specie (?) is 
known by the ranchers and old hunters as 
the “Pacific deer.” It was described to me 
as stocky, with heavy body, short legs, a 
fork horn (long and heavy beam), color 
throughout same as the black-tail. In Sep- 
tember, 1909, I secured a good specimen of 


this deer and my guide at once pronounced 
it the “Pacific.” This animal when dressed 
weighed 130 pounds. Extreme length of 
horn—left, 16% inches; right, 16 inches; 
spread, 14 inches; diameter of burr, 5% 
inches; beam 314 inches. 

Another fine specimen secured in Sep- 





THE SEPTEMBER, 1910, HEAD. 


Weight, 145 pounds; length of left horn, 20 
in.; of right horn, 19% in.; spread, 18 
in.; diameter of burr, 5% in.; di- 
ameter of beam, 4 in. 


tember, 1910, is much more pronounced, ac- 
cording to the ranchers’ idea. This deer 
when jressed weighed 145 pounds. Length 
of horn—left, 20 inches; right, 1914; spread, 
18 inches; diameter of burr, 5% inches; 
beam, 4 inches. The only distinctive mark 
that I can determine between the two is 
the difference in the shape of the horns. 
Any black-tail deer with a heavy, rangy 
two-point, or fork, is termed a “Pacific 
buck,” and my opinion is that the “P. B.” 
is nothing more than the black-tail, with a 
large, overgrown set of fork horns. En- 
closed find photos of the two sets of horns 
mentioned above. E. L. GUTHRIE. 
California. 


Who Owns this Carrier Pigeon? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to hear 
through Outdoor Life of the owner of a 
carrier pigeon that was found at the home 
of A. G. Wickerham in Carroll township, Pa., 
while cleaning out an old fire place. It 


bore on one leg a band of aluminum with 
inscription “U. S. 28204,” with a keystone 
with a “J” in the center, also a brass band 
bore the initials “O. C.” 

Monongahela, Pa. D. T. CHESSROWN. 
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FOUR WILD BUFFALO KILLED IN PARK COUNTY, COLORADO. 


Mounted Specimens of the Last of the Wild Buffalo 


We are indebted to Mr. J. C. Miles, the 
Denver taxidermist, for the accompanying 
photograph of what was undoubtedly the 
last remnant of the wild buffalo killed in 
the United States. The herd of which these 
four were the last representatives, roamed 
in Lost Park, Park county, Colo., until 1897, 
the increase being less than the losses 
through the work of vandals, the herd dwin- 
dled down to these four. These were all 
killed in February, 1897, the killing being 
done for the purpose of mounting, the entire 
skins being carefully preserved. 


They were concealed so well by the man 
who had killed the animals that the game 
commissioner of the state could find no suf- 
ficient evidence of the act or of the where- 
abouts of the property until 1901. In that 
year the commissioner got sight of them 
and criminal informations were filed against 
the parties who were presumed to have 
killed them and also against two taxider- 
mists by the name of Bartlett Bros., in 
whose possession the hides and bones were 
found. These parties were tried, found 
guilty, and the skins taken from them and 
sold by the state. 


A Request in which We Concur 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Please extend an 
invitation to all those who are acquainted 
with the habits of the eagle, especially gold- 
en head and sea coast eagle, to give their 
experiences, observations, etc., relating to 


its destructiveness to grain, etc. Stockmen, 

cowboys and range riders can disclose some 

interesting data if given an oportunity. This 

is requested for the especial benefit of the 

Audubon society. F,. B. FINLEY. 
Oregon. 


The Government Responds To the Elk Call 


The Congress of the United States is to 
be commended for its quick action:in pass- 
ing a bill appropriating $20,000 for the starv- 
ing elk of Wyoming. The citizens of the 
whole United States should be as interested 
in preserving these noble animals as are 
the people of Wyoming. Wyoming as a 
state probably finds itself up against more 
hard labor in the preservation of these and 
others of its game animals than the reve- 
nue derived from the game amounts to. 





However, that is not the question. There 
is a sentiment back of the protection of our 
game that appeals to us all as citizens, 
above end beyond any monetary considera- 
tion, and it is a source of great satisfaction 
to know that Congress has so valiantly an- 
swered the call. Now all that remains is 
to see that this money is made to go as 
far as possible, and that sane and sensible 
means are provided to safeguard the lives 
of the remaining animals who have not fal- 
len before the past winter’s severe trials. 
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Telescope Sights 
By Lieut. Townsend Whelen. 


PART III.—_THE AMERICAN TELESCOPES. 


The American and German rifle telescopes 
are distinctly different in type, the Ameri- 
can being designed entirely for target shoot- 
ing, and the German for hunting alone. The 
American glass may be satisfactorily used 
as a hunting glass for standing game, but 
it is entirely unsuited for snap shots, or at 
moving game. It is usually high power, 
with small field and small longitudinal and 
lateral eye-relief. Its mountings allow of 
adjustment for both windage and elevation, 
and the range of elevation is often sufficient 
for military targ shooting at 200 to 1,000 
yards. The German glass, on the other 
hand, has a wonderfully large, bright field 
in which sight can be caught very quickly, 
making a quick snap shot, or a shot at walk- 
ing or trotting game possible. It has very 
wide lateral and longitudinal eye reliet, 
which also assists in catching sight quickly, 
particularly in the strained and unnatural 
positions one must often assume on the 
hunting field. On the other hand, it usu- 
ally has no windage adjustment, although 
there is sometimes a lateral screw adjust- 
ment for first lining up of the glass. The 
elevation adjustments are by means of ele- 
vating cross-hairs and the range is usually 
only 100 to 300 yards. It is thus not adapted 
for fine target shooting. The power is usu- 
ally very low. 

I want my readers to keep these two types 
distinct in their minds. There is as much 
difference between them as there is between 
the vernier and globe sights of the Schuet- 
zen rifleman and the open factory sights 
of our standard rifles. 

I imagine I have used and bought, tested 
and swapped as many American telescopes 
as any man. My first telescope sight was 
purchased thirteen years ago, and since 
then I have always owned two or more. 
Some of my ventures were horrible failures, 
due to errors or defects or faulty design of 
the glasses, and I could make this article 
one strong criticism of the failures. But it 
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would not be fair to our manufacturers to 
do so. They are constantly improving their 
glasses and many of the defects which have 
cost me money and time no longer exist. 
So, instead I have tried to tell the reader 
how to judge the good and bad points in a 
glass in order that he can make an intelli- 
gent choice. One should as a rule never buy 
a glass until he has examined it thoroughly 
in every detail. The Winchester catalogue 
is the only one which will give you any in- 
formation of value regarding the telescopes 
listed. The others merely mention price, 
power, length, style of mounting and a lot 
of technical advertising language which 
means absolutely nothing. A good telescope 
costs a certain amount of money. It 1s 
impossible to make a good glass cheaply. 
Twenty dollars is about the limit in this re- 
spect. A cheaper glass than this will oe 
poor optically and will go to pieces very 
quickly. Such a glass might do fairly good 
work on a .22-caliber rifle, but it would be a 
waste of money on a high-power arm. 

With these preliminary remarks we will 
now turn to an examination of the telescope 
sights now made in this country. There are 
three companies now engaged in the manu- 
facture of such sights. The J. Stevens Arms 
and Tool Company of Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Company 
of New Haven, Conn., and the Malcolm Rifle 
Telescope Manufacturing Company of Au- 
burn, N. Y. There are also severa! individ- 
ual workmen who occasionally turn out 
these sights, but I am not familiar with their 
product and the above three companies cer- 
tainly control 95 per cent of the trade, so we 
will confine our consideration to their make 
of glasses. 

The Stevens telescopes are made in many 
grades, styles and lengths. They are all of 
the straight tube terrestrial pattern. The 
“Favorite” varies in length from 26 to 32 
inches and in power from 4 to 8. The diam- 
eter of the tube is %-inch. The lenses are 
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DOUBLE RIFLE MADE BY HOLLAND & HOLLAND, THE MAKERS OF COLONEL ROOSEVELT’S ELEPHANT 
WITH GERMAN TELESCOPE SIGHT ATTACHED. 








not achromatic, but most of them show very 
little color. It costs from $8 to $10 and is 
fairly satisfactory for .22-caliber rifles. The 
“Ideal” has a %-inch tube; varying in 
length from 14 to 24 inches—the higher the 
power the longer the tube. The powers run 
from 4 to 12 diameters. The “Offhand” is 
similar to the “Ideal,” but the powers are 
3 and 5. Both these are very good optically, 
lenses well corrected and little or no color. 
The “Steven’s Special” is optically the best 
glass this company makes. The tube is 
%-inch, lengths from 16 to 30 inches. Pow- 
ers from 4 to 20. The 20-power is the best 
glass made for rest shooting and ammuni- 
tion testing. It does not seem to me, how- 
ever, that the increased optical perfection 
in this glass over the Ideal is worth the 
additional price. The Ideal seems plenty 
good enough in this respect. This company 
also makes a number of other glasses: The 
“Reliable” and “New Model” for pocket ri- 
fles, the “Little Offhand,” a very small glass, 
for target rifles, and the ‘“Multiscope,’ 
which is changeable in power from 6 to 11 
diameters. The field of the Stevens tele- 
scope differs, of course, according to power. 
At 100 feet the 4-power glasses have a field 
of about 5% feet, 6-power about 4 feet and 
8-power about 2% feet. The field of the 20- 
power Stevens Special is only about 1 1-10 
feet in diameter at 100 feet. Compare the 
field of these telescopes with the Zeiss tele- 
scope of 2%4-power, which gives a field of 
23 feet at 100 feet, and the great difference 
in the two types, domestic and foreign, will 
become more apparent. The Stevens 4-pow- 
er glass has a field of about 5% feet at 100 
feet. The Winchester 5-power is 5 feet 8 
inches, but the German 4-power glasses av- 
erage 13 feet. 

All of the Stevens telescopes are mounted 
with what is known as “sliding mounts.’ 
The front mounting consists of a ring en- 
circling the tube; the rear mounting simi- 
larly encircles the tube, but is oval, with 
its largest diameter vertical. The telescope 
is held steadily in one position in these 
mounts by means of springs. The rear 
mounting has a screw at its top which gives 
adjustments for elevation controlling the 
height at which the telescope stands in the 
oval interior of this mounting. The mount- 
ings are secured to the top of the barrel by 
screws or by dovetailed bases, fitting in the 
regular sight slots. The telescope is free to 
move backward or forward. It moves for- 
ward under recoil and if desired for loading. 
Its normal firing position is pulled complete- 
ly to the rear, when a pin in the telescope 
enters a groove in the forward mount, in- 
suring a constant position. This description 
fits the “Favorite” mountings, which are 
the cheapest and simplest made by the Ste- 
vens Company. They are fairly satisfactory 
for long telescopes where the mountings are 
in the regular sight slots and where perma- 
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nent adjustment for one range only is de- 
sired. For short telescopes, particularly 
where one desires to adjust for different 
ranges, for changing winds, etc., these 
mountings are entirely unsuited and a re- 
finement becomes necessary. Such a refine- 
ment is found in the “Double Micrometer 
Detachable” mountings. In general these 
are on the same sliding principle as the Fa- 
vorite. The rear mount is larger, heavier 
and circular instead of oval. There is a 
heavy micrometer screw, with fine gradua- 
tions enamelled in red on the top of the 
mounting by means of which elevation is 
attained and read and a similar screw on 
the right side which adjusts for windage. 
The telescope is held pressed against the 
points of these two screws by a spring 
plunger on the lower left side of the mount- 
ing. The telescope has thus three points of 
contact in this mounting. Unscrewing the 
elevation screw causes the spring plunger 


STEVENS IDEAL WALNUT HILL RIFLE NO. 
WITH DOUBLE MICROMETER TOP, 


to press the telescope upward, giving more 
elevation. The smallest reading on either 
micrometer screw is 1-800 of an inch. Thus 
with these mountings and a short telescope 
the mountings should be placed just nine 
inches apart on the barrel, then one minute 
of change on the mounting would equal halt 
an inch on the 100-yard target, or one inch 
on the 200 yard target and so on. 

The front mounting of this grade is a 
circle a trifle larger than the tube of the 
telescope. On the underside is a flat spring 
which presses the telescope tube always to 
one constant position. On the upper side 
of this mounting is a groove and on the tele- 
scope is a rib about eight inches long which 
runs in this groove. This arrangement keeps 
the telescope always right side up, ready for 
instant use and prevents its turning, but al- 
lows it to move backward and forward in 
recoil or for inspecting more closely the 
breech of the rifle. Both mountings are se- 
cured to the barrel in a manner which al- 
lows them to be quickly removed and yet 


as quickly placed back in correct adjust- 
ment. Two dovetailed ribs, each about one 
and a half inches long are screwed to the 
barrel, the ribs running logitudinally along 
the barrel. Slots are cut in the bottom ot 
the mountings and the mountings slip over 
these ribs and are firmly secured by thumb 
screws on the left side. When the telescope 
is off the barrel the ribs do not interfere 
with the use of metallic sights. This de- 
tachable feature is a great convenience, as 
the telescope sight may be detached for 
transportation, when the rifle is placed in 
the saddle holster, when it is desired to use 
only the metallic sights, etc. When one is 
used to it it may be placed on the rifle in 
from 15 to 30 seconds, not faster. One 
should, therefore, not delude himself with 
the idea that he can choose whether to use 
the telescope sight or not in the presence of 
game. 

Should one want an arrangement whereby 





49 AND STEVENS SPECIAL TELESCOPE 
DETACHABLE MOUNTINGS. 


both telescope or metallic sights can be 
used at will, side mountings should be used. 
These are exactly the same as those just de- 
scribed, except that the stem of the mount- 
ing is curved, causing the telescope to be 
above and to the left of the barrel, thus al- 
lowing at the same time a view of the me- 
tallic sights. Practically, for ordinary use, 
there is no disadvantage in having the tele- 
scope placed to one side this way, but most 
target shots prefer it directly above the axis 
of bore. With it placed to the left it is 
not possible to rest the cheek against the 
stock in aiming, which renders some men 
unsteady in their holding. 

The Stevens Company also make another 
set of mountings called the “Ideal.” These 
are very much the same as the “Double Mi- 
crometer,” but do not have as fine or as 
easily read graduations. I consider the Dou- 
ble Micrometer mountings well worth the 
small extra price charged for them, and be- 
lieve that most men will find a telescope 
sight unsatisfactory. without them, 
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In mounting a telescope sight with this 
character of mountings on the rifle one 
should consider how near the eye he wishes 
the eye-piece to come. For firing offhand 
the eye-piece should usually be about direct- 
ly over the comb to bring it to the proper 
relief from the eye. But this is too far back 
when firing from a rest or in a prone posi- 
tion. In this case the eye-piece should be 
about where a Lyman peep sight comes. 1 
solved the problem on my own Stevens tele- 
scope by placing the mountings normally for 
the offhand position. I then pushed the 
telescope forward to the prone position and 
in the rib just in front of the front mounting 
I placed a small screw. When this screw 
is screwed down until the head is flush with 
the top of the rib it allows the telescope to 
come all the way back to the offhand posi- 
tion. Unscrewed a little distance it stops its 
rearward motion at the prone position. Be- 
fore making this arrangement one should 
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means of an adjusting sleeve. It has been 
found that practically all telescopes, no mat- 
ter what their power, require a different ad- 
justment of focus for the 25-yard indoor gal- 
lery from what they require at the 200-yard 
Schuetzen range, and many Schuetzen rifle- 
men have long wanted a glass which they 
could use on Saturdays and holidays on their 
200-yard rifles and on week day evenings on 
their .22-caliber gallery rifles. The Stevens 
telescopes of 4-power contain no focusing ar- 
rangement, and on’ the other powers the 
focus is obtained by means of a screw run- 
ning in a slot in the tube. This is satis- 
factory for obtaining a given focus, but the 
operation may take half an hour and is a 
great nuisance to do every week, so that in 
practice until the advent of the Winchester 
*scope many riflemen have gone to the ex- 
pense of having two glasses. With the Win- 
chester telescope, however, by turning the 
front micrometer adjusting the sleeve the 





STEVENS FAVORITE RIFLE 


fasten the rifle in a vise with the telescope 
sight sighted at a target. Then push the 
telescope sight forward and back from one 
position to the other and see if the cross- 
hairs move on the target. If they do the 
optical axis of the telescope is not parallel 
to the mechanical axis of the tube and the 
glass should be returned to the makers for 
correction, otherwise the sighting will be 
different in each position and much confu- 
sion will result. 

The Winchester telescope rifle sights are 
in some respects very like the Stevens, but 
they contain certain improvements. One ol 
these, which renders these glasses very pop- 
ular with the target shots, is the micrometer 
adjustment of the object lens for focus by 


| | ‘Field 
Style. | Power. at 100 Feet. 

| | 6ft. 8in. 
| ft. 9 in. 
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TELESCOPE AND FAVORITE 
correct focus can be quickly found and re- 
corded by means of the reading on the 
sleeve, and it is then merely the matter of 
an instant to set the instrument at the cor- 
rect focus for any range. Another innova- 
tion in this glass is the interchangeable 
reticules containing the cross-hairs. One 
may use almost any variety of reticule. 
There are the orinary cross-hairs, double 
cross-hairs, three hairs, forming a triangle, 
an aperature and a pin head, like the 
Schuetzen sights, and a straight bar like the 
open military sight. 

The Winchester telescope is made in two 
grades, known as Style “A” and “B.” The 
following table shows the data regarding 


these: 
Relief Length. Weight. 
2 | 15 7-8 in. | 10 oz. 
3% in | 15 7-16 in. 9% oz. 
3%in. | 1415-16in. | 9 oz. 
3% in | 145-8 in. 8% oz. 
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The tubes in each case are %-inch in di- 
ameter and are not drawn, but bored and 
turned from a solid piece of steel which 
gives great rigidity. 

The glasses are all excellent optically, 
the field being light, bright and without 
color or distortion. The Style “A” glass is 
particularly good in this respect, not being 
excelled optically by any American glass, 





NEW SIDE MOUNTS FOR HIGH-POWER 
RIFLES. 


and, although of five-power, it has a larger 
field than any four-power glass of domestic 
manufacture now made. 

The mountings are in two styles and are 
almost exactly like the Stevens. The No. 1 
mounts correspond to the Stevens Ideal 
mountings and the o. 2 rear mount to the 
Stevens “Double Micrometer.” The front 
mount is the same in both cases. Both of 
these mounts are detachable by exactly 
the same method as the Stevens. It 
will be noticed that the thumb screws 
for attaching and detaching the glass from 





the rifle in both the Stevens and Win- 
chester makes are slotted, as well as pro- 
vided with knurled heads. In practice it 
has been found that often when these 
screws are tightened by the fingers alone 
they will shoot loose. When this occurs it 
is very liable to ruin a score. They may, 
however, be tightened as securely as one 
wishes by putting the flange on the head of 
a cartridge shell in the slot and the cart- 
ridge then acts as a wrench with much ad- 
ded power. 

The micrometer screws of the No. 2 rear 
mount read to .001 of an inch, and if the 
mountings be placed 7.2 inches apart one 
minute on the micrometer will equal half an 
inch movement on the 100-yard target, or 
one inch on the 200-yard target. On the 


SAUER-MAUSER RIFLE WITH VOIGTLAENDER 


No. 1 rear mount the readings are .003 inch 
and with the mountings placed the same 
distance apart the value will be 1% inches 
at 100 yards and other ranges in propor- 
tion. 

Contained in the bottom of wne front 
mount is a level-nosea plunger which en- 
gages in a long groove on the under side of 
the tube, and keeps the tube from rotating 
but allows it to move longitudinally. This 
telescope should be mounted on the rifle so 
that when the tube is pulled fully to the 
rear the eye-piece will be in the correct po- 
sition for offhand firing. Should it be de- 
sired afterwards to limit the backward with- 
drawal of the telescope to a position suit- 
able for rest and prone shooting this is 
very easily done in the following manner: 
Place the telescope in the correct position 
for this class of firing. Measure the dis- 
tance from the rear flange of the objective 
focusing sleeve to the forward edge of the 
front mounting. Get a piece of stiff wire 
about the size of telegraph wire and cut oft 
a piece just as long as the above meas- 
urement. Place the wire in the longitudi- 
nal groove on the under side of the tube 
and secure it there by two rubber bands 
around the tube. It will prevent the with- 
drawal of the tube further to the rear than 
the prone position, but can be instantly re- 
moved if it is desired to quickly change to 
offhand. 

The telescope may be used on the left 
side of the rifle by means of “offset bases,’ 
which fasten to the sight mount bases on 


TELESCOPE SIGHT. 


the barrel in the usual manner and project- 
ing to the left offer other sight mount bases 
in that position on which the regular mount- 
ings are clamped. The arrangement is very 
simple and allows one to use the telescope 
in either position at will. The lenses seem 
to be very well fitted and all parts to be 
very strong and capable of standing pretty 
severe blows, The company’s claim that 
the glass will withstand even the heavy re- 
coil of the .405 Winchester seems to be 
pretty well borne out. I know of a number 
of these Style “A” glasses which have with- 
stood for three seasons of constant use the 
extremely sharp recoil of the New Spring- 
field rifle, and are still in perfect condition. 
The lateral eye relief on these glasses is, 
however, very small, which, while it does 
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not hurt their efficiency for target shoot- 
ing, yet often, as I have said, renders their 
use in the game fields rather exasperating. 

Both the Stevens and the Winchester 
companies publish instructions for dis- 
mounting the lenses on their telescopes. 1 
would strongly advise, however, that unless 
one is an expert at this sort of thing he 
should not attempt it himself, but when the 


The Style “B” side mountings consist of a 
front ring with a dovetail base which fits 
in a slot in the barrel, and the rear mount 
consists ot an elevation arm extending be- 
low the sight, being clasped to the sight by 
a screw tightened band. It fits to the side 
of the receiver in much the same way as 
does the Lyman receiver sight. Elevation 
is obtained by a set-screw, and windage by 
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glass needs cleaning inside it should be 
sent back to the maker to have it done 
there. The eye and objective lenses should 
be cleaned by breathing on them and then 
polishing with a soft, clean linen handker- 
chief. You can get at the objective by wad- 
ding the handkerchief on the blunt end of 
a lead pencil. If much dust is present re- 
move it first with a soft camel’s. hair brush 
before breathing and polishing. 

It is best to keep the object end of the 
telescope corked up with an ordinary cork 
when not in use. It is also a good idea to 
put the end of a rubber thumb stall on the 
eye-end of the glass, letting the rubber pro- 
ject about one-fourth of an inch; then, if the 
eye is accidently brought in contact with 
the glass in recoil, injury is not so likely to 
result. It is not, perhaps, widely known 
that a Maxim silencer on a rifle greatly re- 
duces the recoil and enables a telescope 
sight to be used on a rifle with heavy re- 
coil, where without the silencer it would 
be almost impossible to use the glass, due 
to the danger of its sight striking the eye. 

The Malcolm telescope sights are made 
in six grades, or styles. Generally speaking, 
they are very similar to the Stevens. The 
No. 1, which is their best glass, lists at $24 
without mountings, and gives a very good, 
clear image. Its length is from 18 to 34 
inches; power from 8 to 20 and diameter 
%-inch. The No. 2 is similar to the No. 1, 
but the lenses used are not so fine, making 
this glass list at $15 without mountings. 
The “Rough Rider” telescope, which is their 
cheapest glass, lists at $10 to $15 with 
mountings. It is 14 inches long and is made 
in powers from 38 to 5. 

The Malcolm mountings are of several 
styles. Style “A” mountings have microm- 
eter adjus..cents for both elevation and 
windage and hold the sight on the side of 
the rifle. They are similar to the mount- 
ings used on the old “Cataract” telescopes 
now no longer made. Generally speaking, 
they are delicate, will not stand blows or 
the recoil of heavily charged rifles, but are 
very good for light arms. They list at $10. 


driving the front mounting back and forth 
in the barrel slot. I have had several mount- 
ings exactly like these and it was impossi- 
ble to get a satisfactory adjustment with 
them, the reading and movement being too 
coarse. 

The Style “C 2” detachable top mountings 
are made on the Mann pattern, with the 
Stevens and Winchester style of attachment 
to the barrel. The rear mounting consists 
of a “U” base. A collar, square on the out- 
side, is screwed to the telescope and moves 
up and down in the “U” for elevation, this 
motion being controlled by a micrometer 
screw. The front mounting carries the 
windage adjustment, working very much 
like a windage front sight. The telescope 
is firmly clamped and does not slide back 
and forth. This necessitates very secure 
and strong lens mountings within the tele- 
scope in order that recoil of the rifle will 
not disturb the lenses. These mountings 
have proved very satisfactory, although in 
justice to Dr. Mann, it should be said that 
while copied from his design shown in his 
book, “A Bullet’s Flight,” they are not so 
complete, particularly in the ease of reading 
the micrometer. The Style “E”’ mountings 
are very similar to the Stevens Favorite 
mountings. 

It will be seen from the above that we 
have a great variety of telescope sights 
from which to choose, and it is believed 
that if one will read carefully Part II. of 
this article he cannot go far wrong in his 
selection. In nothing that I know of does 
it pay less to economize than in the pur- 
chase of a telescope sight. One should get 
the very best glass aad mountings that his 
purse can afford. It is perfectly true that 
one can purchase a Winchester rifle for 
$15, which in its shooting, efficiency, wear, 
etc., in everything but finish, will be equal 
to the same arm, highly engraved, with fine 
stock, costing upwards of $300, for Winches- 
ter rifles are made this way; but telescopes 
are not, and if you wish excellence you have 
to pay for it. My own dearly bought expe- 
rience has been that cheap telescopes and 
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cheap mountings are absolutely worthless. 
A most excellent telescope may be rendered 
worthless by poor mountings. I have found 
all mountings very unsatisfactory which did 





NO. 2 REAR MOUNT FOR WINCHESTER 
TELESCOPE RIFLE SIGHT, SHOWING 
MICROMETER ADJUSTMENTS FOR 
ELEVATION AND WINDAGE. 


not include fine micrometer adjustments for 
both elevation and windage, and | would 
strongly advise everyone to buy that form. 
In this connection I take the liberty 6f quot- 
ing fron Dr. F. W. Mann’s book, “The Bul- 
let’s Flight.” In a letter of his to Mr. E. A. 


Leopold of Morristown, Pa., he writes as 
follows: 
“With ‘scope mountings that cannot be 


quickly and satisfactorily adjusted there is 
good reason, as you say, for smiling at a 
person out for sport who would try to ad- 
just such mounts when he did not know 
where to put them, even if they were easily 
adjusted. With mounts that are nonad- 
justable like yours, one would naturally 
shoot bis rifle aiming over for distance, for 
he could do no other way. Three guesses 
are then required—one for distance, one for 
how much the ball would drop for said dis- 
tance and one for how much to hold over 
after he had guessed how much the drop is. 
This form of fun for a scientific rifle crank 
should be out of date. It seems unscien- 
tific.” 

For the rifleman who wishes to indulge in 
both target shooting and small game and 
varmint shooting, including an occasional 
shot at larger game, we have two telescopes 
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on the market which will prove perfectly 
satisfactory, and from my own experience | 
can recommend them strongly. These are 
the Winchester A5 telescope with No. 2 
rear mount, power 5 diameters, and the Ste- 
vens “Off-Hand” target telescope No. 474, 
5 diameters, with double micrometer de- 
tachable mounts and a rib to prevent the 
tube revolving. These glasses are tne rifle 
crank’s very own. The “Stevens Special” 
glass, of course, excels the “Off-Hand” op- 
tically, but the latter is to my mind excel- 
lent and costs considerably less. 

For rest target shooting, ammunition test- 
ing and the finer kind of experimental work, 
a very high power is needed and one of the 
best is the Stevens Special No. 540, 20 diam- 
eters, 30 inches long, with double microm- 
eter detachable mounts. 

For the big game rifle a very large and 
extremely bright field is essential and in 
these respects nothing made in this country 
can approach the German glasses, particu- 
larly the Goertz “Certar,’ 2%, diameters, 
field at 100 feet, 17 feet; the Carl Zeiss 
Prismatic, 21%4 diameters, field at 100 feet, 
23 feet; the Voightlander, Hensoldt and the 
yertz Pernox. Personally were 1 to use 
one of these German glasses I would not be 
satisfied with the permanently fixed mount- 
ings, for reasons already stated, but would 
design and have made by an expert me- 
chanic a set of double micrometer mount 
ings. In doing this. I would, of course, sac 
rifice considerable in strength of mounting. 
and in the quickness with which the glass 
could be attached and detached from the 
rifle, but I would gain in the ability to cor- 
rectly align the telescope for any ammunl- 
tion or for any range or windage, and ! 
would be able to read and make record ot 
my elevation and windage, and I could ad- 
just to inches on the target. With such a 
combination I would, of course, expect to 
keep the glass on the rifle at all times, ex- 
cept when the rifle was in the saddle boot. 
This, I believe would be the most satisfac- 
tory arrangement for a big game rifle. 

In conclusion let me add again that no 
man knows what an interesting instrument 
a grooved barrel can become until he places 
a really good telescope sight on an extreme- 
ly accurate rifle. 














[THE END]. 


Defends the Bolt Action 
By George W. Brooks. 


(NOTE.—The temptation to reply to the accompanying article is great, but as the writer 
stated in the March number of Outdoor Life in his reply to Lieutenant Whelen’s “A Criti- 
cism of a Criticism,” that that effort would be his last concerning the subject under dis- 
cussion from a controversial standpoint, he is naturally barred out. It might be mentioned, 
however, that had Mr. Brooks patiently waited until he had read the article mentioned he 
might now have far different views relative to the arms considered and been spared the 
humiliation of having made some of the extravagant statements contained in the article that 
follows. As we understand that Mr. Newton contemplates supplying our readers with an ar- 


ticle dealing with this question, and as we desire to have the matter disposed of at as early 
a date as possible that room may be given for other interesting reading that is now being 











roar 
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crowded out by this discussion, we have handed the article of Mr. Brooks to Mr. Newton, 
who will undoubtedly give it the attention it merits, As mentioned, other matter is being 
crowded out, due to this little controversy, and, as we believe that both sides of the dis- 


cussion will have had plenty of opportunity to have expressed themselves, we are of the 
opinion that it would be undesirable to publish anything further concerning ‘this subject 
of a controversial nature after our May issue. iicie dealing 


with both bolt and lever action arms would not always be welcome, for anything of interest 
relating to the Arms and Ammunition columns will always be given space therein when pos- 
sible; the impression we would give, however, is that a continuation of the controversy after 





May would be both unnecessary and undesirable.—EDITOR.) 


Notwithstanding Mr. Ashley Haines’ ex- 
cellent defense of the American lever-action 
sporting rifles, written in reply to Lieuten 
ant Whelen in the January number of Out- 
door Life, I must confess I cannot agree 
with him. The lever-action has been very 
thoroughly tested by the United States Or- 
dnance Board and it failed signally in all 
essential points. The lever-action was 
found ursafe, unreliable, complicated and 
weak; it is unhandy to clean, dismount and 
assemble; it is almost impossible for the 
user to repair in the field, and it would not 
work at all after the “rust test.” 

The parts were found to break very easily 
when overcharges were fired; the loading 
of the magazine, one shell at a time, too 
slow and cumbersome, and the method ot 
removing cartridges from the magazine— 
working them through the mechanism— 
highly undesirable and often dangerous. 

In 1892 of all rifle actions that were ex- 
amined by the United States Board of Ord- 
nance the Krag was found best of all; later, 
when the 1895 model Winchester was pro- 
duced, it was tested exhaustively, as already 
stated, and it failed signally. 

In order to get the strength of the bolt- 
action the lever-action rifle must be made 
several pounds heavier—even then it is 
more complicated and more liable to fail 
than the bolt-action. The only argument in 
favor of the lever-action that is worthy of 
serious attention, is the slight advance in 
speed of fire over the bolt-action. 

This difference in speed of fire is not 
nearly sc pronounced as the difference be- 
tween the single-shot rifle and the repeater; 
yet, nearly any guide or professional hunter 
can kill all the game he pleases with the 
single-shot rifle, in fact, more than the av- 
erage shooter can with an automatic rifle. 

This whole question of “speed of fire” is 
largely relative, and has not nearly the sig- 
nificance some think it has. 

Frederick Courtney Selous, Major Powell 
Cotton, Henry Savage, Captain Fritz Du- 
quesne, Stewart Edward White and many 
other men of international prominence use 
the bolt-action in Africa, Alaska and the 
polar regions; they do not complain of the 
bolt-action “freezing up,” nor of its not be- 
ing reliable. In Africa more dangerous 
game is found to the square mile than any 
place on earth. If the bolt-action is fast 
enough for use there it seems to me that in 
America we might find it fast enough. The 
governments of the world have found that 
the boit-action is the most reliabie rifle- 


action in the world, for use in all climates 
and under most adverse conditions. 

The barrels of the 1895 Winchester are 
tested by the makers 30 per cent in excess 
of normal loads and the user is cautioned 
not to use loads in excess of factory-made 
ammunition. 

Foreign made bolt-action rifles are tested 
by the governments, both English and Ger- 
man, 50 to 75 per cent in excess of normal 
loads, completely assembled, from the shoul- 
der—you can find the proof stamps of these 
governments on the barrel, also on the fir- 
ing bolt. 

A writer stated in an article for another 
magazine that he reloaded cartridges for 
his 8 mm. Schilling Mannlicher using the 
factory bullet and 45 grains of DuPont 1908 
Military Smokeless, getting a velocity of 2,- 
300 feet per second and an energy of 3,000 
pounds. 

Vhe foreign made ammunition, for which 
this arm was made, gives 2,000 feet velocity 
and an energy of 2,218 foot-pounds. This 
writer stated, however, that “there was no 
evidence of excessive pressure in the condi- 
tion of the primers.” 

There might be an occasion, wnen with 
due caution and a knowledge of the safety 
limit, an overload would be of great benefit, 
as the increased velocity would give more 
striking energy, coupled to a flatter trajec- 
tory, but these loads are not desirable to 
experiment with, unless the limit of safety 
is known, both of the barrel and powder. 
The margin of safety in the bolt-action is 
greater than in the lever-action, therefore, 
experiments are not so dangerous to the 
user of the bolt-action. Mr. Haines states 
that “several bolts were broken at Camp 
Perry, Ohio, in the New Springfield;” even 
if the bolts were broken the men shooting 
them escaped with whole skins. 

If these “blow-backs” had happened to 
men using the 1895 Winchester—locked at 
the extreme rear end of the firing bolt by a 
frail sliding locking bolt—the men shooting 
them would never have known what struck 
them. 

I cannot see how this system of breech- 
locking appeals to a shooter of Mr. Haines’ 
experience, especially for use with cart- 
ridges giving 40,000 to 50,000 pounds cham- 
ber pressure to the square inch. 

Mr. Haines refers to the past good serv- 
ice of the Winchester as an argument for 
the lever-action, which is the same argu- 
ment advanced by advocates of the old muz- 
zle-loader against the breech-loader 
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Modern smokeless ammunition is entirely 
different from black powder, and it has 
caused the discarding of much that was for- 
merly thought perfection. Rifle actions, 
among other things, had to be made on dif- 
ferent mechanical principles to meet this 
new requirement. 

Whether the bolt-action will survive this 
development is a matter of guess work; it 
is at present the strongest and most re- 
liable rifle action in the world. 

In wnat should a hunting rifle differ from 
a military rifle? 

Certainly strength, ease of cleaning and 
dismounting, ability to get at parts without 
the use of tools, light weight and simplicity 
of mechanism, ease of loading and unload- 
ing, accuracy and high margin of safety— 
all are as desirable in hunting as for army 
usage. 

Coupled to these good features should be 
balance, beauty of lines, excellence of mate- 
rial, accurate rifling and bore of the bar- 
rel; sling swivels should be placed so that 
the sling strap will not interfere with the 
action o1 access to the magazine. 

All foreign made bolt-action rifles have 
every one of these good features, and in 
addition you can have fine set triggers, 
raised matted rib, half octagon barrels, etc. 

You can get some of these good things in 
the American made lever-action rifles by 
paying 50 per cent additional; some you 
could not get for anything. Where is there 
any use in carrying an eight or nine-pound 
rifle if you can get one with a stronger 
breech mechanism and a barrel stronger 
proof tested, that shoots just as hard and 
straight, and is easier to clean and repair, 
to weigh six and three-quarters to seven and 
one-half pounds. 

Especially if this heavy and cumbersome 
weapon is for use in rough, wild and rocky 
country, far from gunsmiths and tools, such 
as our Rocky Mountains. 

Mr. Haines bewails the fact that all ad- 
vocates of bolt-action rifles refer to the 
Sauer-Mauser or New Springfield to illus- 
trate the strength of the bolt-action. Our 
reason for doing this is that the New 
Springfield is the foremost bolt-action mili- 
tary rifle, the Sauer-Mauser is the foremost 
bolt-action sporting rifle, the breech bolt be- 
ing supported by two strong lugs on the 
front of the bolt next the chamber and an 
additional safety lug at the rear end of the 
firing bolt. 

The orly rifle that possesses the addition- 
al safety lug, except the Sauer-Mauser, is 
the Bland-Mauser, made in England. Bal- 


listics: Bland-Mauser, 2,500 feet volocity, en- 
ergy, 3,500 pounds; bullet, 250 grains; cal- 
ibre, .318. 

While the Schilling, the Haenel and Scho- 
enauer-Mannlichers, the Haenel-Mauser and 
the Woffenfabric Mauser do not possess the 
additional safety lug, still they are strong 
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enougn for all practical purposes. Our rea- 
son for not mentioning these models was 
not because they would not bear comparison 
with the 1895 Winchester! 


The Sauer-Mauser, Springfield and Bland- 
Mauser are the very strongest make of boit- 
action rifles; they are our pride of all high- 
power rifles made. 


The regular German army Mauser car- 
bines in 7 mm. and 8 mm, caliber, retailed 
by Schoverling, Daly and Gales for $12.50 
and $10; and the round-barrel plain-finish 
Haenel Mannlicher, retailed by H. Tauscher 
at $25. Either the rifle or carbine will be 
found to more than equal the 1895 Winches- 
ter in strength and in all else will be found 
to be vo way inferior. Mr. Haines is wel- 
come to a preference for the lever-action 
1895 Winchester, but when it is argued that 
the bolt-action isn’t the superior of the lever- 
action, either for hunting or military use, 
that is another matter entirely. We cannot 
all think alike, for if we did many makers 
of guns and ammunition would go out ot 
business. Mr. Haines is correct in stating 
that the greater part of the trouble with 
lever-action rifles is caused by carelessness 
and improper ammunition. However, I have 
personally seen two cases of trouble with 
the 1895 Winchester caused by inherent 
weakness in the action used, and not by 
abuse of the rifle. 


The first was in the carbine of this model. 
The action had become so shaky and loose 
that when firing the weapon the lever had 
to be held up by hand to keep the locking 
bolt in position. 


The second cause of trouble was due to 
thin oil, “3 in 1” being used in a tempera- 
ture of 150 degrees in the shade; the pins 
in the action were falling out continually, 
making the user no end of trouble. Regard- 
ing the 1886 model Winchester, I fell down 
in sand this summer with one of these rifles 
and it took me two hours to make it handle 
cartridges. A Sauer-Mauser or any other 
bolt-action rifle would have been a “cinch” 
under the same circumstances. The bolt 
could have been removed from the receiver 
and wiped off, the receiver and magazine 
wiped out, and the barrel wiped out twice 
with a “field cleaner’’—all clean in fifteen 
minutes. 


From a perusal of the above anyone can 
see advantages in the bolt-action that will 
outweigh the slight advantage the lever-ac- 
tion possesses in “speed of fire. In con- 
clusion, I will say I have hunted game for 
nineteen years, using every type of weapon 
from a muzzle-loading rifle to the Sauer- 
Mauser, and in justice to the muzzle-loader 
I must say I killed more game, for shots 
fired, than with any of the later models | 
have used. 

Yet you frequently see men trying by fast 
shooting to make up for inaccurate fire that 
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could not get their quota of game with the 
fastest automatic in existence. 

The average man could not hit a barrel 
offhand at 200 yards, in rapid fire practice. 
with the lever-action rifle, so Mr. Topper- 
win’s ability with the lever-action is not per- 
tinent to this discussion. The ammunition 
companies appreciate rapid fire “argu- 
ments,” perhaps, more than the experienced 
big game shooter, for rapid accurate fire is 
out of the question with a rifle such as the 
.30 United States government 1903 and 
1906, .85 and .405 W. C. F. model 1895. 

Such recoil makes accurate fast shooting 
impossible. Mr. Haines knows this as well 
as the writer. 

Yet such cartridges as these and the ‘ 
mm., 8 mm., 9 mm. and .318 are very de- 
sirable for big game shooting, the flat tra- 
jectory, high velocity and terrific killing 
qualities making long range shooting much 
easier. Many riflemen in this country can- 
not appreciate the benefits to be derived 
from the use of the high-power cartridges. 
Such calibers as .30-30, .303, .32 special and 
oo W. C. F. are not high-power cartridges, 
even if they are loaded with that type ot 
ammunition. 

I am sure, after a fair trial of a first- 
class polt-action rifle, that no user of it 
would return to the lever-action for use with 
high-power military or sporting cartridges, 
not till the lever-action has seen a vast im- 
provement, at all events. 

If Mr. Haines will take a Sauer-Mauser, 
or any other first-class bolt-action rifle and 
will compare it with an 1895 Winchester, 
bearing in mind the chamber pressure de- 
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veloped by the cartridges these arms were 
made for, he will see more in the bolt-ac- 
tion’s favor to offset the speed of the lever- 
action than he seems to at present. The 
1886 rifle is strong enough for the cart- 
ridges it was made for, but, even then, the 
action spreads at the extreme rear end, att- 
er extended use; mine has, so a knife blade 
may be inserted by the side of the firing 
bolt. 

Lieutenant Whelen should correspond 
with the United States Ordnance Depart- 
ment, getting their report of the tests 
the service rifles are put through, and the 
lever-action rifles that were tried and “found 
wanting,” and the cause; he will find there 
that the 1895 Winchester will jam. 

Mr. Haines is referred to the same source 
of information, and when he has looked 
over the scientific reasons for adopting the 
bolt-action, he may consider other points ot 
more value than sheer “rapidity of fire.” 

I will do Mr. Haines the credit of saying 
that he has made a remarkably strong ar- 
gument in defense of something that is ut- 
terly indefensible. 

I hope Mr. Haines will do me the honor 
to think I made my argument in ail sincer- 
ity and that I have not tried to make any 
insulting or unseemly observations. If he 
feels hurt at any of my remarks [ desire to 
assure him that nothing personal was in- 
tended. 

My object in writing this is not from a 
desire for controversy; it is simply because 
these facts have not been presented to read- 
ers of Outdoor Life to my personal knowl- 
edge. 


More Concerning Bolt Against Lever 


By Charles Newton. 


Lieutenant Whelen’s article in the Janu- 
ary issue of Outdoor Life on the subject of 
“Bolt Against Lever” is interesting, first, be- 
cause it contains a good statement of some 
strong points of the bolt action rifle, and, 
second, because it illustrates the enthusiasm 
of a convert. 

In the past ten years, or since bolt-action 
rifles came generally into the hands of the 
militia, the sporting magazines have been 
flooded from time to time with discussions 
of the vast superiority of the bolt action 
over the lever action, 

This is but natural when we consider that 
practically every bolt-action enthusiast is a 
military man and, as a military man, has 
handled the bolt-action rifle until he has be- 
come absolutely familiar with it and ac- 
quired great deftness and speed in its 
manipu'ation, a deftness and speed which is 
never acquired in the manipulation of a re- 
peating hunting rifle. 

The military shot drills at least once a 
week and when he attains proficiency such 





that he wants to give his views in the 
magazines he has become a member of a 
rifle team and done a great deal of practic- 
ing on the side, training for rapid fire 
matches, and consequently is very expert in 
the manipulation of the mechanism of his 
particular rifle, 

The targe shooters, except the military, 
who form the next class as far as amount 
of use of the rifle is concerned, all use single 
shot rifles, so they are not to be considered 
in this connection. 

The third class, and the only class who 
use lever action repeating rifles, are the 
sportsmen and they do not manipulate the 
action of their rifles once where the mili- 
tary shot manipulates his one thousand 
times. Consequently they never acquire that 
deftness of manipulation which overcomes 
the natural awkwardness of handling a bolt- 
action rifle. 

Therefore the military shot who has be- 
come thoroughly familiar with his weapon 
and by almost constant use, overcomes its 
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awkwardness, naturally waxes very enthus- 
iastic when he compares it with the old 
days when he used a lever-action rifle, as a 
sportsman, and using it no more than other 
sportsmen, and immediately proceeds to give 
us his views. 

And having such views and believing in 
them so firmly he must needs find a large 
number of reasons why he is correct and 
these reasons are some times amusing. 

Lieut. Whelen has kindly given us his 
reasons and we will look at them a little. 

Having numbered his reasons, we will fol- 
low his order of consideration. 

First. The first point of superiority which 
he claims for the bolt-action rifle is that it 
is safer than is the lever action. 

In the same article he says “it is not to 
be understood, however, that the lever-action 
rifles have not a_ sufficient margin of 
strength for safety, but simply that the 
Mauser bolt action excels them all in the 
amount of margin.” 

This is first a recognition of the fact that 
the lever actions are amply safe and have 
a sufficient margin of safety, which is all 
we care for in this direction, and any great- 
er margin of safety is a disadvantage if its 
acquisition involves in any wise complicat- 
ing or interfering with the rapid operation 
of the mechanism. 

It is also a repetition of the statement so 
often made that the Mauser and New Spring- 
field type of action are actually stronger 
than is the closing mechanism of the lever 
actions. 

It has been customary for the advocates 
of the lever action rifle to acquiesce in this 
statement, so frequently and vociferously 
made, and assume throughout their argu- 
ments that the bolt action will actually 
stand more stress from an exploded cart- 
ridge than will the lever action. However, 
all that has ever been offered to the reader 
is the opinion of the shooters: I have been 
following this discussion for the last two or 
three years and have yet to see cited the 
opinion of a single mechanical engineer of 
standing to the effect that the bolt action 
is stronger or even as strong as the lever 
action, and [ dispute the statement that it 
is. I will not rest my traverse of this state- 
ment upon my opinion or any other lay 
man’s opinion, but will invoke a few cold 
facts. 

At Camp Perry last summer a large num- 
ber of New Springfield rifles were used in 
the national matches, using both the regular 
government ammunition, which developes a 
chamber pressure of about 45,000 pounds per 
square inch, and also some made by the 
leading cartridge companies and which ran 
in pressure from 45,000 to 52,000 pounds per 
square inch, the latter figure being the high- 
est pressure ammunition furnished and be- 
ing only 4 per cent higher pressure than 
the ammunition which the Winchester 


model of 1895 rifle has used for the past 
six or seven years successfully. 

During those matches a bolt in one of the 
new Springfield rifles used broke when firing 
the cartridge, the fractures being two, one 
beginning at the rear end of each locking 
plug and running forward and toward the 
center of the bolt to the face of the bolt and 
by which both lugs were broken off. 

Of course any article made from steel is 
likely to have a flaw in it and it may be 
urged that the breaking of this bolt was due 
to a flaw in the steel, but that it was not 
due to such flaw was shown by the direc- 
tion of the fracture, and the fact that both 
the lugs were broken off. The bolt was 
stopped from being blown to the rear by 
the safety shoulder, but it was ruined and 
a substitution of a new bolt enabled the 
rifle to be used as well as before, as noth- 
ing but the bolt was injured. 

It would be unjust to condemn a design 
of rifle because of the failure of a single 
weapon and the writer would be the last to 
do so, but the plain, hard, honest, cold facts 
are that after this bolt broke another broke 
in exactly the same manner, and another and 
still another until seven bolts broke, each 
exactly like the others, thus demonstrating 
clearly that the design of the rifle is weak 
when it comes to resisting the strain im- 
posed by the explosion of the cartridge. 

If further light upon the remarkable 
strength of the bolt action rifle is desired 
it can be found in Arms and the Man in the 
issue of February 16, 1911, page 403, where 
there is an account of the breaking of three 
breech bolts, the lugs of all breaking off to 
the front and a nice cut showing the ap- 
pearance of this remarkably strong breech 
bolt after the lugs let go. 

Incidentally I would state that the writer 
is not the Mr. Newton in that article re- 
ferred to. 

The editorial note following this article 
says, “Evidently these rifles were part of a 
small lot which were too hard when they 
were sent out, an error discovered too late 
to secure the return of all of them before 
used.” Is it not possible that another rifle 
might get out with the bolt too hard, and if 
so, would one consider the experience of try- 
ing it delightful? The article by Mr. Haines 
in the March issue shows clearly that no 
matter if the locking bolts of the Winchester 
model 1886 were too hard they could be 
ground almost to powder before the head 
of the shooter would be in danger. 

Where then is the boasted superiority of 
the front locking lugs? 

A little reflection will show clearly to a 
man who is not a mechanical engineer that 
the system of using front locking lugs is in- 
herently weak for the reason that the rear 
face of the locking lug, being that portion 
which resists the strain, is but %-inch from 
the face of the bolt and the lugs are but 
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about %-inch wide, consequently when the 
strain of explosion comes it tends to break 
off the lug together with a small wedge- 
shaped piece of metal running forward and 
diagonally toward the center of the face of 
the bolt. Were the locking lugs to be placed 
an inch or more from the tace of the bolt 
or even at the rear of the belt this could not 
happen for the reason that before the lug 
could give way it must either be cleanly 
fractured through or sheared, and if the 
metal were of proper strength it would not 
fracture, and of proper hardness it would 
not shear. 


Therefore, this much vaunted system of 
locking at the front end of the bolt is a 
source of weakness rather than strength. 

These seven bolts broke out of about 4,000 
to 5,000 rifles used, the proportion thus be- 
ing about one in 600, and I say without hesi- 
tation that if one Winchester rifle in 600 
were to break because of the design of the 
rifle it would result in the immediate recall 
of that model from the market; and [ have 
yet to hear of a single authentic instance of 
the breech action of either the model 1886 
or the model 1895 Winchester, the later 
Marlin or the Savage rifles giving way to 
the rear, 


It cannot be urged that these New Spring- 
fields were subjected to the strain of un- 
usually powerful cartridges, because the 
cartridges used in these matches were load- 
ed as uniformly as human ingenuity can load 
them and the uniformity of pressure devel- 
oped is marvelous. Were the ordinary gov- 
ernment output of ammunition being used in 
these matches we might think that the ac- 
cidents were due to accidentally overload- 
ing some of the cartridges, but these cart- 
ridges used in this match were specially 
loaded to give as nearly as possible uniform 
pressures for use in this match. 


I know of no rifle of the Mauser type 
which uses a cartridge developing over 
50,000 pounds per square inch breech pres- 
sure. The regular pressure of the Winches- 
ter .405 cartridge and the .30 U. S. Gov- 
ernemnt model 1906, also used in the Win- 
chester model 1895 rifle, was 50,000 pounds 
per square inch and ex-President Roosevelt 
used one of the .405 rifles and his son Kermit 
used one of the .405, and one using the gov- 
ernment cartridges throughout their African 
trip and their rifles came home smiling, and 
the writer has never heard of any difficulty 
owing to the locking lugs giving way, al- 
though he personally possesses a Winches- 
ter model 1886 rifle, which, being loaded 
with a special high-power charge exerts, ow- 
ing to the greater area of the inside of the 
cross section of the shell, a pressure upon 
the action equal to that imposed upon the 
New Springfield by a service pressure of 
54,000 pounds per square inch, and it has 
never manifested any inclination to give 
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way to .the rear. Further the old Lee 
Straight-Pull rifle was used with an ordin- 
ary service pressure of 60,000 pounds per 
square inch, and at a time when pressures 
were far more variable, owing to the imper- 
fect powder used, than they are to-day, and 
how much higher the pressure went we can 
only surmise, and the locking mechanism 
was amply strong, although it did lock at 
the rear end of the bolt. 

Therefore until the opinion of some one 
competent, as an engineer, to pass upon the 
subject, is offered to the contrary, I insist 
that the ultimate strength of either the 1886 
or the model 1895 Winchester actions is de- 
cidedly superior to that of the New Spring- 
field. The proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing thereof, and Camp Perry seemed to have 
an excellent digestion. 

The second point of alleged superiority of 
the bolt action is in sureness of fire. 

Lieut. Whelen, in treating of this ques- 
tion, treats of it wholly from the standpoint 
of the amount of power necessary to com- 
press the main spring. The writer has never 
yet seen a rifle fired by compressing the 
main spring, those with which he is most 
familiar being fired by the biow of the fir- 
ing pin upon the primer, due to the release 
of the mainspring, and when Lieut. Whelen 
shows us that the hammer of the Winches- 
ter, with its long sweep and heavy blow, 
strikes a less powerful blow than auoes the 
firing pin of the New Springfield, we will 
then turn the strain screw under the main- 
spring a little tighter and all will be well. 

Third. The third proposition is that it 
should insert and eject the cartridges 
promptly. 

Cuts are shown in the lieutenant’s article 
showing the different widths of extractor in 
its grip upon the head of the shell and this 
connected with the statement that at the 
time he had difficulty in extracting the 
mechanism was strong enough so that the 
extractor cut a grove cleanly through the 
flange of the head of a Krag shell. 

If this extractor is too narrow it can easily 
be made wider, and this without interfering 
with the rapid operation of a lever action 
rifle, and the incident cited is not sufficient 
to show that there was a lack of power to 
draw upon the head of the shell or that the 
extractor slipped over the flange, and if a 
shell is inserted in a rifle which fits suffi- 
ciently tightly to cause the extractor to cut 
through the flange of the head it had better 
be kept out of the rifle; I am very skeptical 
about a branch striking a cartridge in a belt 
with sufficient force to deform it to that 
extent, but if the impossible should happen 
and the cartridge should be deformed it 
might enter the chamber with difficulty, but 
the explosion would merely straighten the 
dent out again and it could readily be with- 
drawn. 

Fourth. The fourth requirement is that it 
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should surely load succeeding cartridges 
into the barrel. 

Much stress is laid upon the cam move- 
ment of the Mauser type of rifle as being 
more positive than the action of a lever 
rifle. This is true; it is more positive and 
Lieut. Whelen is very happy in his likening 
it to the model 1894 Winchester reloading 
tool. Which reloading tool does the reader 
prefer, the Ideal or the model 1894 Win- 
chester? Ninety-nine riflemen out of one 
hundred will use the Ideal reloading tool in 
preference to the model 1894, although the 
latter will resize a shell and the former will 
not, and this because the Ideal works so 
much more quickly and easily and because 
the advantage of resizing a shell is not 
needed, and therefore utterly useless, and 
any possible advantage which it might oc- 
casionally have is more than neutralized by 
the accompanying and ever present slow- 
ness and awkwardness of manipulation; this 
is exactly the case with a cam seating de- 
vice on the Mauser type of rifles, and the 
writer personally prefers a rifle in which 
speed and ease of operation is not interfered 
with by an attempt to combine with it a re- 
sizing die. 

Fifth. The fifth requirement is that it 
should perform the third and fourth es- 
sentials without undue effort. 

With this statement I am heartily in ac- 
cord; it states a great truth, but Lieut. 
Whelen and the writer seem to view it from 
very different standpoints. 

Lieut. Whelen describes his experience in 
attempting to load shells which had once 
been fired in a Krag rifle into a Winchester 
rifle having a smaller chamber and natural- 
ly the cartridges stuck, although his shell 
resizing New Springfield handled them, 
though the action worked hard and stiff. 

If that is the kind of shells a sportsman 
intends using [I should earnestly suggest 
that he obtain a bolt-action rifle, but very 
few of my acquaintances make a practice of 
using shells which are too large for the 


chamber and those who do first run the’ 


shells through a model 1894 Winchester re- 
loader and then they will work in any cham- 
ber. 

However, to ascertain which action will 
load and extract cartridges with the least 
effort we will mention what is done in each 
instance. 

With the lever-action rifle the thumb is 
removed from the grip of the rifle and the 
lever shoved to the forward position in one 
movement. It is then drawn back and the 
stock regrasped in another movement, the 
releasing and regrasping of the grip blend- 
ing with the other movements making two 
movements in all when the rifle is ready 
for the pressure of the trigger. 

With the bolt action you carry the hand 
to the bolt head, turn up the bolt, pull back 
the bolt, push forward the bolt, turn down 
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the bolt, returning the hand to the grip of 
the rifle, or six movements in all, and in 
the lever action three fingers of the hand 
are always in the loop of the lever so that 
the hand is guided surely to place, while 
with the bolt action you first have to grab 
for the bolt head and then grab again for 
the grip with nothing to guide the hand. 

Therefore, I submit that the extracting 
and reloading is done with far less effort 
with the lever action that with the bolt 
action and as far as the shell sticking is 
concerned the individual rifleman knows 
how often and how hard his shells stick, and 
if he prefers to work the lever of a sizing 
die every time he wants to fire a shot, I 
earnestly commend to him the bolt-action 
rifle, but if he wishes to shoot rapidly and 
accurately he should use the lever action. 

In Lieut. Whelen’s reply to Mr. Haines, 
found in the March number, he states in ex- 
plaining his inconsistent statements made in 
the past, pointed out by Mr. Haines, that 
“The world moves; we gain more experience 
as we go on and it would be strange indeed 
if as our experience grows our views did not 
change to quite a marked extent.” 

The lieutenant’s experience has indeed 
grown, but it has grown solely along the line 
of using a military. rifle and not one sports- 
man in one hundred thousand has his ex- 
perience grow so thoroughly along that line. 

Therefore while the lieutenant has ac- 
quired proficiency and considerable speed in 
the use of the bolt-action rifle as an in- 
cident to his day’s work, the other ninety- 
nine thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine 
do not get this experience and consequently 
the bolt action comes very awkward to them. 

In the March issue likewise the lieutenant 
mentions the Springfield rifles breaking at 
Camp Perry and ventures the opinion that 
had the contestants been using Winchesters 
instead of Springfields the proportion of 
broken actions would have been the same. 

I earnestly request the editor to allow the 
lieutenant space in this department to tell 
us upon what facts he bases his judgment 
that the proportion of broken actions would 
have been the same or greater with the 
Winchesters. This is a point upon which I 
have always wanted light, and in case the 
editor would comply with this request I am 
sure he would receive absolution. 

And incidentally | would like the lieuten- 
ant to be extended sufficient space to tell 
us some authentic instance in which a Win- 
chester model 1886 or model 1895 or one 
of the later Marlins or one of the Savages 
broke. 

Likewise, space might advantageously be 
granted to the lieutenant to explain his 
statement as to how the “barrel time” men- 
tioned in the article in the March number is 
longer in the case of the Winchester rifle 
than in the case of the New Springfield. He 
says i. is four times as long in the New 



































Springfield if the strength of the mainspring 
be reduced to one-half, but I can assure him 
from a careful examination and some use of 
both weapons that the only function of the 
mainspring in either weapon is to deliver 
a blow from the firing pin against the 
primer, and if the blow delivered by the 
Winchester firing pin be just as heavy as 
that delivered by the New Springfield firing 
pin I apprehend that the inspiration derived 
by the bullet therefrom will be fully as 
strong, and he has nowhere suggested that 
the blow on the primer is less in the case 
of the Winchester than in the case of the 
Springfield. 

This little paragraph in the March issue 
is a remarkable example of special pleading 
and entirely unworthy the lieutenant’s abili- 
ties. 

In the March issue we are told a great 
deal about the length of time required to 
recover equilibrium after firing a shot from 
a heavy rifle. 

The writer has conducted some tests in 
equilibrium while testing out a .45-caliber 
Winchester single shot, weighing about 9 
pounds and driving a 500-grain bullet at a 
velocity of 2,050 feet per second, and he is 
positively certain that the above rifle was 
a very efficient teacher. Likewise he has 
used rifles of all degrees of recoil less than 
this and carries to interpose against this 
recoil about 235 pounds of citizenship. 

His experience has been that while he 
was recovering his equilibrium, after the re- 
coil, that is about all he is doing and until 
the eugilibrium is recovered he does not be- 
gin working either lever or bolt, consequent- 
ly the question of recovery of equilibrium is 
a period of time added to that used in the 
operation of the mechanism of either type 
and it does not in the slightest affect the 
relation of the two. 

In the above no allusion has been made to 
the article by Mr. George W. Brooks, pub- 
lished in this number, as he is in an 
entirely different class from Lieut. Whelen 
and his article requires entirely different 
treatment, 

It is regretted that the naive advice of 
Mr. Brooks to Lieut. Whelen to correspond 
with the Ordnance Department did not octur 
at the beginning rather than at the end of 
his article, that his true measure might have 
been apparent while reading the article the 
first time, but his article is well worth the 
second reading with this advice in view. 

It is all very well for persons to express 
their opinions regarding the strength or 
otherwise of a rifle action, but they should 
not deliberately make false statements of 
matters of fact regarding them, as this has 
the effect of not only misleading the public, 
who have not the time or the opportunity to 
take up the statements, but it does not great- 
ly promote the peace of mind of the stater 
when the statement is shown up in cold print 
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to be false, and in view of this situation I 
will quote from the report of the Ordnance 
Board which tested the model 1895 Winches- 
ter rifle, the report being found in the an- 
nual report of the chief of ordnance for the 
year 1899, pages 151 to 159. 

These tests demonstrated what every one 
knew, viz: that a lever-action rifle was not 
suitable for use as a military arm, but they 
did not demonstrate that the action was 
weak. 

The first statement is that the United 
States Ordnance Board found the model 1895 
Winchester unsafe, etc. 

The most interesting tests, from the stand- 
point of the sportsman, and the tests cover- 
ing strength of action, were the endurance 
tests, the tests for defective cartridges and 
with excessive charges, and concerning these 
tests I quote from the report of the board 
having the matter in charge as follows: 

“Test V.—This test consists in firing 10 
lots of 500 consecutive rounds in about 
thirty minutes each, the gun being allowed 
to stand until cool between each 500 rounds 
and to be used only as a magazine arm. 
1 a *?? 

“Test VIII.—Defective cartridge.” 

“Two cartridges cross filed through the 
rim were fired * * *” 

“Test IX.—Three cartridges, giving a 
powder pressure of 75,000 pounds per square 
inch were fired.” 

And as the conclusions of the board upon 
these tests we find as follows: 

“Test V.—The arm worked well in this 
test, which developed the structural weak- 
ness of the method of attaching the sear 
spring to the receiver, of the notches on the 
hammer, and of the extractor, which fre- 
quently failed to withdraw the empty shell 
from the chamber. The forestock is smaller 
than on most military arms and, consequent- 
ly, the heat developed in firing interferes 
more quickly with the handling of the arm.” 

“Test VIII and IX.—The arm withstood 
these tests very satisfactorily. The enlarge- 
ments of the chamber and of the head space 
by the excessive powder pressure were very 
slight.” 

The excessive pressure tests were made 
after the weapon had been fired 5,167 times, 
and this report should be ample proof that, 
whatever the demerits of this weapon might 
be as a military rifle, weakness of the ac- 
tion was not among them. 

That this report should have been made 
the basis of a charge that the action was 
weak by Lieut. Whelen and Mr. Brooks, can 
only be attributed to the light in which a 
bolt-action advocate “sees things,’ and we 
sometimes wonder, if this test showed a 
weak action, what tests showed the boasted 
strength of the bolt action? 

The rifle is of a somewhat more com- 
plicated construction than the bolt actions, 
therefore the dust test, which consisted of 
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exposing the rifle, with the magazine empty, 
to a sand blast, and the rust test which con- 
sisted in soaking it in sal ammoniac and 
then setting it away to rust for 48 hours, 
affected it more than they do the simpler 
bolt-action rifles, and the slowness of con- 
tinued magazine fire, due to the slowness of 
refilling the magazine, together with the 
awkwardness of using a lever action in the 
prone position, demonstrated what we all 
concede, that the weapon is not adapted for 
use as a military rifle, but since the sports- 
man has no need for more than one maga- 
zine full of cartridges until he has had ample 
time to refill it, and he usually uses the rifle 
in the off-hand position, and very rarely sub- 
mits it to anything like the conditions in- 
volved in the rust and dust tests, he will 
need a quick and accurate second shot far 
more frequently than he will need to clean 
his action from rust or dust or to refill the 
magazine rapidly, 

Mr. Brooks says, “In order to get the 
strength of the bolt action the lever-action 
rifle must be made several pounds heavier.” 

One of the most prolific writers in advo- 
cating the use of bolt-action rifles states the 
proper weight for a rifle to use the model 
1906 government cartridge as being 7 to 7% 
pounds, although they are sometimes 
brought down as low as 6% pounds, and 
this weight is necessary in order to absorb 
recoil sufficiently to enable one to shoot 
the rifle with any degree of comfort. There- 
fore dead weight, if necessary, must be car- 
ried to make up this weight, as is done in 
one make of automatic rifles at the present 
time. 

And if this weight must be carried it 
seems to the writer to matter little whether 
it be dead weight or metal which assists in 
locking the breech, provided the breech be 
securely locked, and that the present lock- 
ing of the lever action is amply strong, 
Lieut. Whelen concedes. 


As to the actual results obtained in con- 
structing rifles we find among the lever- 
action rifles the model 1886 Winchester, 
made for the .45-70 cartridge and weighing 
6%, pounds, the model 1895 rifle weighing 
8 to 8% pounds, the model 1893 Marlin rifle 
for cartridges in power up to .32 special and 
the model 1894 Winchester for the same 
cartridges, weighing 6144 pounds, and the 
Savage rifle for the same cartridges, weigh- 
ing 614 pounds, so the several pounds must 
be carried as dead weight in the bolt action, 
and consequently the ability to make it so 
much lighter is absolutely useless. 

To illustrate, Mr. Brooks’ experience in 
the use of high-power rifles, I quote: 

“There might be an occasion when, with 
due caution and a knowledge of the safety 
limit, an over load would be of great benefit 
as the increased velocity would give more 
striking energy coupled to a flatter trajec- 
tory.” 
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This operation might well have been ap- 
plied to a muzzle-loading rifle using black 
powder, but since the high-power lever- 
action rifles as now made will all stand 50,- 
000 pounds per square inch breech pressure 
with safety, even though the New Spring- 
field does give out, and can use that pres- 
sure as a regular service charge, and since 
we have no smokeless powders adapted to 
burn properly and safely at higher pressures, 
the only result of increasing the pressure 
beyond this point with any powder now in 
use would be the danger of detonation and 
erratic shooting without material increase 
in velocity; and however easy it might have 
been while in the hunting field to increase 
the powder charge for the old muzzle-loader 
a little, it is difficult to increase the powder 
charge in a high-power cartridge once it is 
loaded, and if one should over load the shells 
before starting on the hunt it would be far 
better to get a rifle having the desired bal- 
listics in the first instance. 


Mr. Brooks asks: “In what should a hunt- 
ing rifle differ from a military rifle?” And 
I think the fair inference from his language 
is that it should not differ at all; that the 
requirements are identical and that strength 
and ability to withstand rough usage are 
not to be sacrificed to obtain greater speed 
of fire; that the fact that the average 
sportsman takes better care of his rifle than 
a soldier on a campaign should not lead him 
to select one which will probably answer his 
purpose perfectly, rather than one having 
the maximum amount of resistance to ill- 
usage, lest he fall into the sand with the 
action open. 

Will the reader pause here and say 
whether or not this inference is correct? 

Continuing the point above noted, Mr. 
Brooks has stated that the lever action must 
be several pounds heavier than the bolt; he 
also says that in the foreign bolt actions you 
can get set triggers, raised matted rib, half 
octagon barrels and the weight of 6% to7% 
pounds. Again I draw the inference that 
these qualities are desirable in a hunting 
rifle, and again I ask the reader if the in- 
ference is correct? 


Assuming that I am correct in the two 
foregoing inferences, I state the fact that all 
of the more important nations are constantly 
studying how the weight of the soldier’s 
equipment to be carried by him can be made 
lighter and unhesitatingly spend thousands 
and thousands of dollars for new equipment, 
if by so doing they can reduce the weight 
of this equipment a few ounces. The New 
Springfield rifle weighs 9 pounds; foreign 
military rifles as much or more. Here is a 
chance to cut off 2%4 pounds from the weight 
of the equipment by adopting the above men- 
tioned foreign sporting rifles unless, indeed, 
the requirements of “a hunting rifle differ 
from a military rifle.” 

The recognition of the value of light 
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weight, set triggers, etc., is simply a recog- 
nition of the fact that the sportsman will 
and does take better care of his arms than 
the soldier on campaign, and that the abso- 
lute simplicity, accessibility of parts without 
tools, ability to withstand rust and dust 
tests, etc., may be subordinated to greater 
efficiency, “when the game’s afoot,” and no 
one can show any more clearly than Lieut. 
Whelen has, in the statements quoted by 
Mr. Haines, in the January number, the 
great superiority of the lever action at this 
critical period. 


As to the set triggers these can be ob- 
tained upon many makes of reapeating rifles, 
but the opinion of most sportsmen is against 
their use, and the raised matted rib requires 
further consideration. 


This matted rib is a bar of steel flat on 
the upper side and concaved on the lower 
side to fit the cross section of the barrel 
and soldered on to the top of the rifle, run- 
ning its whole length. 


Most of the advocates of the bolt action 
lay stress upon this matted rib, although it 
had nothing whatever to do with the action, 
and in so doing, admire its many good quali- 
ties so that I trust I may be pardoned this 
digression. 


The principal virtue attributed to it is 
stiffening the barrel and reducing the flip 
taking place at the time of firing. Since the 
day when the Creator made the first goose 
quill or the first stalk of grain it has been 
a fixed natural law that the greatest amount 
of stiffness to be obtained with a given ma- 
terial having a given weight per inch is 
obtained by disposing that material in the 
form of a tube and the ‘least stiffness by 
disposing it in the form of a flat strip with 
the pressure applied to the side. If the same 
amount of steel contained in the matted rib 
were disposed around the barrel by increas- 
ing the thickness of the barrel to exactly the 
same weight obtained when the matted rib 
is in place the barrel would be far stiffer 
than it is with the rib lying flat wise along 
its top, 


Likewise in firing a rifle with a matted 
rib, particularly a rifle of the high-power 
variety, rapidly the barrel becomes hot and 
heat expands steel. The barrel proper being 
thinner, and having its metal nearer the 
source of heat, i. e., the bore, becomes 
heated faster than does the matted rib; as 
it heats it expands not only laterally but 
lengthwise, and it being hotter than the 
matted rib it expands more than the matted 
rib and the rib binds it and causes it to 
shoot higher so long as the barrel is hotter 
than the rib, acting in this way the same 
as the forestock of a military rifle where 
it is fastened too tightly at the tip causing 
the rifle to shoot low. 

When both barrels and rib have been 
heated up by firing and begin to cool, the 
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heat being rather constant through the en- 
tire mass that part of the barrel not covered 
by the rib will cool more quickly than will 
the portion covered, because-there is less 
thickness of metal and it soon cools suffi- 
ciently so that the upper part of the barrel 
and the rib are hotter than the lower part 
of the barrel, thus warping the muzzle 
down, and while in this condition it will 
shoot below the normal. These advantages 
of the matted rib are respectfully submitted 
for consideration. 


Brother Brooks also finds the sling straps 
on a rifle may interfere with the operation 
of the action. Sling straps are for two pur- 
poses, to help carry the rifle and to help 
steady the aim; to be used for either of 
those purposes the strap must hang loosely 
and when so hanging it does not interfere 
with the lever either when in use or not. 


Brother Brooks says of three kinds of 
Mannlichers and two kinds of Mausers that 
they “do not possess the additional safety 
lug, still they are strong enough for all prac- 
tical purposes.” 


What! Tr-r-r-r-r-eason!! A gun _ strong 
enough for all practical purposes! Raus mit 
him! This is just what the lever action is, 
as Lieut. Whelen has told us. And to think 
it should come to this, that a gun which is 
strong enough for all practical purposes, as 
distinguished from one having far more 
strength than is or can be necessary or use- 
ful, should be mentioned in polite society. 
Shocking, and by a bolt-action advocate, at 
that! Worser and worser! And in connec- 
tion with those sacred words, Mannlicher 
and Mauser! A bas! Sacre le diable! con- 
spuez! 

Mr. Brooks’ article is of great interest for 
the reason that he has had a vast experience 
in the use of rifles, far greater than that 
which ordinarily falls to the lot of man. 

He has encountered the following proposi- 
tions: 

First. A model 1895 Winchester carbine 
of which “the action had become so shaky 
and loose that when firing the weapon the 
lever had to be held up by hand to keep 
the locking bolt in position.” 

How Mr. Brooks fired any Winchester 
carbine without holding the lever up by 
hand is a little remarkable, but he may have 
been able to do it, and inasmuch as we can- 
not see the rifle we cannot tell what par- 
ticular part was broken to lead to this con- 
dition of affairs, but what is still more re- 
markable is that Mr. Brooks would fire the 
rifle or could fire it in that condition and 
still hold it closed with his hand, He was 
taking an awful chance. 

The second remarkable experience was 
when he was basking in a temperature of 
115 degrees in the shade and had oiled the 
rifle with 3-in-l1. “The pins in the action 
were falling out continually, making the user 
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no end of trouble.” All of which we implicity 
believe. 

Likewise this same gentleman was so un- 
fortunate as to be out with a model 1886 
Winchester and to fall down in the sand 
and it required two hours to make it handle 
cartridges. It does not appear whether the 
action was open or closed, but it must have 
been open, and it is very singular how he 
would be falling around with the uction of 
his rifle open, but we believe it. 

He is also the pioneer to discover that the 
model 1886 Winchester rifle “is strong 
enough for the cartridge it was made for, 
but, even then the action spreads at the 
extreme rear end, after extended use. * * * 
Mine has, so a knife blade may be inserted 
by the side of the firing bolt.” 

This remarkable experience has two re- 
markable features. The first one is that a 
rifle which spreads so at the back end of 
the receiver is strong enough for the cart- 
ridges it was made for, and the second is 
that Mr. Brooks would use the rifle until it 
had spread so badly. But we believe it all. 

I feel sure that if Brother Brooks were to 
concentrate his mind earnestly upon the sub- 
ject in hand he could give us more instances 
of even more remarkable defects of the lever 
action rifle, but it is a little singular that 
all these remarkable experiences should 
have happened to one man, and the only ex- 
planation of it is the suggestion of the afore- 
said man, that it is some times desirable to 
overload your cartridges for high-power 
rifles. 

Brother Brooks mentions the second-hand 
German carbines, sold at $10.00 in New York 
City, and asserts that they are stronger than 
the Winchester model 1895. 

Will he kindly collaborate with Lieut. 
Whelen until the two will report some test 
upon which this opinion can be based, or 
at least give us some instance when the 
locking bolt of the model 1895 rifle has 
broken. It is awfully easy to tell how the 
action rattles, how shaky it is, how levers 
drop down and breech bolts spring and the 
hundred and one other casualties that hap- 
pen with the modern Winchester rifle, but 
a great deal harder to produce the broken 
gun, and the only instance I ever knew of 
the broken weapon being produced was one 
alluded to by Mr. Haines in the March issue, 
which upon investigation proved instead of 
being a model 1886 Winchester, which the 
only original bolt-action advocate stated it 
was, to be merely a gun which used powder. 
Don’t give us any more hot air, but produce 
a little broken metal. If you think it will 


be lonesome, we will endeavor to get it for 
company the seven broken breech bolts from 
Camp Perry. 

One of the peculiarities noted in the com- 
munications of the advocates of bolt action 
sporting rifles is the method used in pre- 
senting their arguments. Instead of explain- 
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ing and emphasizing the points of superior- 
ity actually possessed by the bolt actions, 
they forthwith proceed to abuse the lever 
actions, charging them with being weak as 
to the action, heavy, clumsy, ill-balanced, 
roughly finished, inaccurately bored, and 
that they will neither feed cartridges to the 
chamber or withdraw the empty shells; in 
fact, they have not a single virtue and all 
the vices imaginable. And they then pro- 
ceed to print this arraignment to be read by 
men, most of whom have used these rifles 
for many years, and many of whom have 
used them for a lifetime. 

The writer is an admirer of bolt-action 
rifles and is able to see some of their good 
points, points in which they are far superior 
to the lever action, as well as the points in 
which he thinks the lever action is superior. 

There can be no question but that the bolt 
action completely outclasses the lever action 
as a military arm owing to its possession of 
the following points of superiority: 

It is easier to operate in the prone posi- 
tion. 

It is of far simpler construction and con- 
sequently can be made stronger in the dif- 
ferent parts of its mechanism. 

It can be readily taken apart without the 
use of tools. 

Rust or sand in the mechanism does not 
tend to clog it as badly as it does the lever 
action. 

It can be readily examined and cleaned 
from the breech, in all its models, while 
only the takedown model of Winchesters or 
Savages have this advantage. 

Broken parts are more quickly and easily 
replaced. . 

The magazine can usually be charged from 
clips, thus giving a greater sustained speed 
of fire, 

A jam in the “feed box” can be more 
quickly and effectively dealt with. 

The cam method of seating and starting 
the cartridge, used on such of the bolt ac- 
tions as lock at the front end, handles a 
sticking cartridge in a muco more summary 
and satisfactory manner than does an action 
having a straight forward and back move- 
ment, 

All the foregoing are actual points of 
superiority of the bolt actions over the lever 
actions, but how often do we see them urged 
as reasons for their use? Almost never, un- 
less-coupled with the most “wild and woolly” 
statements of the failures of the lever ac- 
tions. The lever action breech is said to be 
weak, and the cartridge likely, upon ex- 
plosion, to blow the bolt back in the shoot- 
er’s face; the action jams, and. it can never 
be depended upon to fire a second shot; it 
is complicated until one needs a peck 
measure of parts carried in the pocket, and 
a workshop carried on a packhorse, before 
it is safe to go out for an afternoon’s shoot- 
ing at woodchucks; a heavy dew rusted it 




















tight so it could not be operated; a cloud of 
dust struck it, and it took two hours to get 
it into shape so its heartbeats could be felt 


again; if cold it freezes up and must be 
thawed, and if warm the oil thins until the 
pins all fall out, and now we find that, like 
the English Martini, you cannot shoot it 
unless you hold the lever against the grip 
with the hand, because that is where the 
lever belongs, that is where the hand be- 
longs, and the lever gets there first. 

To read the wonderful adventures of these 
writers one is tempted to think he must 
have been sleeping for the past 25 years 
during which hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons supposed they were getting the best of 
service out of the lever-action rifles, now 
to awake and find it was all a mistake. Or 
really, were they as bad before, or have 
they suddenly gone wrong? We wonder. 

I think the above list of advantages of the 
bolt-action rifle is fairly complete, although 
I have omitted therefrom the usual and 
wonderful strength of the forward locking 
lugs, which have been mentioned before, and 
will now state some of the advantages of the 
lever action. 

It is more symmetrical in that it has no 
handle with knob at the end hanging over 
the right-hand side to throw the rifle out of 
balance at recoil. 

It is much quicker and easier to operate, 
to the extent of the first magazine full, 
which is the limit of sporting requirements 
and consequently more efficient, when the 
game starts, than is the bolt action, as it 
requires but two movements to load and 
cock where the bolt action requires 6, and 
the aim can be held very close to the object 
of attention throughout the process. 

This shows only two points of superiority 
for the lever action, and the first of these is 
of but trifling importance, as the error is a 
constant one so long as the charges are con- 
stant, and can be allowed for in sighting 
in the weapon. But the other point is vital 
in that it goes straight to the mission of 
the weapon. 

A rifle is a mechanism designed for the 
sole purpose of discharging a bullet with 
velocity and accuracy. A repeating rifle is a 
rifle designed to discharge second and sub- 
sequent bullets after the first with quick- 
ness, speed and accuracy, and, primarily the 
rifle which will deliver the succeeding bul- 
lets with the greatest promptness and ac- 
curacy is the best repeating rifle, so long as 
it works properly, as witness the present- 
day demand for the automatics. 

A sporting repeating rifle is one in which 
the extreme speed of action need not exceed 
the contents of the magazine, while in the 
military repeater speed of recharging the 
magazine is of great importance. 

Upon any expedition the rifle is merely 
a useless piece of impedimenta until shoot- 
ing is to be done; it then becomes of para- 
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mount importance until the shooting is over, 
then takes again its place among the im- 
pedimenta until more shots are to be fired. 
Its sole mission is to be fired, consequently 
every effort is made to obtain the greatest 
efficiency at just this time. 

And if we can obtain greater efficiency 
just at the particular moment we are using 
the weapon, we are willing to put up with 
some complications of construction, some 
lessened ability to withstand abuse to which 
it may never be subjected, some increased 
difficulty in dismounting, provided that they 
be not suca as may tend to render the arm 
useless when the crucial time for firing ar- 
rives. Hence the popular lack of apprecia- 
tion of the long list of virtues of the bolt 
action. 

As to the ease of dismounting possessed 
by a bolt action, this is an advantage when- 
ever the rifle is taken apart, and at no other 
time; therefore, unless it costs too much, 
we should have it, but we can dispense with 
it if the cost be too great. 

Looking now to the cost of these features, 
and still from the standpoint of the sporting 
rifle, we find that what we are after is the 
greater speed of accurate fire, not merely 
filling the air with lead, but hitting some- 
thing. 

With the bolt action, after firing the first 
shot and trying to put in the second quickly 
here is what we do: 

Let go the grip and grasp the bolt handle, 
turn it up, pull it back, push it forward, turn 
it down, let go and regrasp the grip and 
trigger. Six movements before we are ready 
to press the trigger for the second shot. 

With the lever action we relax the grip 
and throw the lever forward with one move- 
ment, and bring the lever back and regrasp 
the grip with the second movement. The 
movements in all, the relaxing of the grip 
and regrasping it being really but a part of 
the lever movements. Further, the first 
movement tends to throw the rifle away 
from the shoulder and the second to bring 
it back snugly, while with the bolt action 
the first movement tends to bring the rifle 
to the shoulder and the second to throw ft 
away again, leaving it out of contact with 
it, as in the case of the lever action. 

Those six movements instead of two, every 
time the rifle is fired, are the price we pay 
for the greater ease of operation in the 
prone position, possibilities of lightness, 
which we cannot utilize without being un- 
duly kicked, and greater ease of dismount- 
ing. Do you want them at the price? 

Much comment is made upon the rust and 
dust tests of the governments. What do they 
signify? 

Every rifle issued to troops must be so 
constructed as to undergo the worst treat- 
ment conceivable and yet at all times remain 
in order for offensive or defensive work. A 
soldier on campaign may have his rifle 
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soaked in water for a week, or constantly 
dusted from the impact of bullets along the 
top of a trench or by winds blowing along 
the trench, and this for possibly days or 
weeks without the bearer having an oppor- 
tunity of in any way cleaning it; and when 
the rush comes, it must be “ready, willin’ 
and able” to play its full part in stopping 
the rush before the bayonet is called into 
play. 

For this reason the rust test is admin- 
istered, it consisting in first cleaning the 
action so that all traces of grease are re- 
moved, then immersing the action in sal 
ammoniac for a time and setting it away in 
a breezy place to rust for two days. The 
action is then tested to learn the effect of 
the rust toward preventing its use. This test 
puts out of commission all rifles having 
small parts comptetely. 

What the outcome would be were the nor- 
mal amount of lubricant left in the action 
we cannot tell, but I will call attention to 
one “rust test” of a practical nature and 
about as severe as any sporting rifle would 
ever be called upon to face, 

Probably the most moist and trying 
climate, from the standpoint of rust, on the 
face of the earth is the Congo forest in 
Africa. 

In 1887, when an expedition was projected 
for the relief of Emin Pasha, then the Egyp- 
tian Governor of the Soudan, who was cut 
off from civilization by the fall of Khar- 
toum, the command of the expedition was 
given to Henry M. Stanley, an explorer of 
Welsh birth, and one who had spent nearly 
20 years in Africa, mostly in the Congo 
forests. Mr. Stanley must have been fully 
aware of the effects of the climate, and had 
some knowledge of rifles, as the success of 
his previous ventures proclaimed him to 
know his business. 

Although a Briton himself, and sent out 
by Britons, when he chose his weapons the 
only repeating rifles he took were fifty Win- 
chesters, and these fifty, or so many as were 
not lost, went back and forth with him 
through that Congo forest for two years, and 
we find not the slightest complaint of their 
action, or inaction, due to rust, and this in 
spite of the fact that most of them were 
used by negro porters, who may not have 
given them the best of attention, yet after 
two years of those steaming swamps and 
torrential rains, in forests where the sun 
never penetrated, they were ready for busi- 
ness when the start was made for home. 
Something of a rust test. 

Mr, Stanley had already had almost a life- 
time of African exploration and experience, 
had been very succeSsful, and we must con- 
clude that when he cose Winchesters in- 
stead of Mausers or Mannlichers with which 
to accomplish his mission he knew exactly 
what he was doing and did the best thing. 
He was not an American, to be swayed by 
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patriotism, but a Briton, appreciating that 
he must have the very best for nis purpose, 
his life and those of his expedition depend- 
ing upon it, yet the bucket of sal ammoniac 
was not in evidence, the Winchesters went 
and came through triumphantly, and from 
the portraits of armed men in the book, they 
look like the model 1886. 


The writer does not wish to be understood 
as taking the position that the lever action 
rifles are perfect as yet, as there is still 
much room for improvement in most of 
them. 


An improvement in the Winchester and 
Marlin rifles would be the doing away with 
the present hammers and mainsprings and 
substituting in their places a firing pin and 
coiled mainspring like the bolt actions, and 
so arranged as to cock on the closing move- 
ment. This is another step toward the bolt 
action, but if taken would improve the gun 
without interfering with its ease of opera- 
tion; the price would not be too high. 


Such a departure would make those arms 
work much more smoothly and rapidly than 
now. As at present constructed, those rifles, 
as the lever is thrown down and forward 
have to start the shell and compress the 
mainspring, which is practically all the 
stress placed upon them, at the same time, 
and this is at a time when there is the least 
leverage to do the work, and when it is 
most awkward to exert pressure upon the 
lever, and further when all pressure put 
upon the lever tends to push the weapon 
away from the shoulder. Were the rifle to 
cock cn the closing movement the pressure 
necessary to compress the mainspring would 
come when the lever was being drawn back 
against the grip, in the position to exert the 
pressure to the best advantage and the pres- 
sure exerted would tend to settle the butt 
of the rifle more firmly against the shoulder. 
Therefore, the only work to be done on the 
forward movement being to start and with- 
draw the empty shell, the arm would operate 
more easily and rapidly and accurate aim 
could be taken more quickly. 


Both of the rifles above mentioned have. 
on the lower side of the bolt a lug which 
passes over the nose of the hammer, press- 
ing it down far enough to more than insure 
it being caught by the sear, then passes on 
back of the hammer. On the closing move- 
ment this lug strikes the nose of the ham- 
mer again, pushes it down, passes over it 
with a bump and rides forward out of the 
way. During this movement the nose of the 
hammer has been pressed against the bot- 
tom of the bolt, making it work harder than 
necessary, while the lug “bumps the bumps” 
back and forth at every operation. 

To properly appreciate the improvement 
which this small modification would make 
in the action of a rifle it is necessary but 
to take a Savage rifle and operate the me- 























chanism, then try the Winchester or Mar- 
lin. With the Savage the only work to do 
on the opening movement is to lower the 
rear end of the bolt and withdraw the empty 
shell, then in bringing the lever back the 
new shell is entered, the mainspring is com- 
pressed and the rear end of the bolt lifted 
up into its bed when the hand and finger 
lever are in a position to do the greatest 
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amount of work with the least exertion, and 
whatever resistance must be overcome tends 
to settle the rifle butt more firmly into its 
place against the shoulder. This little plan 
of trying them “side by each” will be a 
revelation to those who have considered the 
bumpity bump of the old style bolt over the 
nose of the hammer a necessary evil in a 
repeater. 


More Concerning Bolt and Lever Action Rifles 
By W. Mittendorf. 


I am reading with keen interest the ar- 
ticles on the relative excellence and effi- 
ciency of bolt vs. lever-action rifles. Lieu- 
tenant Townsend Whelen on one side and 
Mr. Ashley Haines on the other; certainly 
two worthy authorities on the subject under 
discussion. 


Lieutenant Whelen, a military rifleman of 
repute, being perfectly familiar with the 
wear and tear imposed upon rifles in actual 
service, is certainly in a position to handle 
this subject ably. 


Mr. Haines is well informed as regards 
the essentials of a sporting rifle. 


Both men claim that the action he is us- 
ing is superior to the other. Each one gives 
his reasons and points out the strong and 
weak points of the two kinds of actions. 


Rifle shooting might be broadly divided 
into two distinct classes, viz.: Military and 
sporting, or hunting. 

Under military rifle shooting we might 
name long distance target practice and ac- 
tual service or battle. Hunting or sporting 
rifle shooting includes short range practice 
and shooting all kinds of small and danger- 
ous game. Lieutenant Whelen gives five 
essentials in order to define the relative et- 
ficiency of both types of actions. 

First, the action must be safe; second, it 
must be sure fire; third, it must under all 
conditions extract and eject the fired shell; 
fourth, it should surely load succeeding cart- 
ridges into the barrel; fifth, it should per- 
form essentials third and fourth without un- 
due effort. 

This applies to the sporting rifle as well 
as the military rifle. The bolt-action is uni- 
versally adopted by all nations as the small 
arm for military purposes. This certainly 
bears evidence to the fact that this particu- 
lar kind of action is best adapted to the 
wear and tear to which military rifles are 
subjected. 

The lever-action rifles are in the hands of 
the sportsmen. So immense is the prepon- 
derance of lever-action rifles in the hands of 
hunters that there can be very little doubt 
that this kind of action is better adapted to 
the purpose than any other. 

Allow me to ésk, can a military rifle be 
used as a hunting arm to any advantage? 


I venture to say yes. Such rifles as the 
Saur-Mauser and Canadian Ross are not too 
heavy to be used as a sporting arm; they 
will answer the five essentials imposed and 
are certainly powerful enough, hence they 
could ve used for hunting purposes on al- 
most any game. 

But could the lever action be used for 
military purposes to any great advantage”? 
The only two of the many lever-action rifles 
that might stand the test to some extent is 
the rotary magazine Savage and the box 
magazine model ’95 Winchester. Any and 
all tubular forms of magazine are not in it, 
as the use of sharp-pointed projectiles pro- 
hibits this form, as they would be a source 
of constant danger to the operator. 

It is not an easy matter to make a rea- 
sonable somparison between a bolt and a 
lever-action rifle, because each is built for 
a particular purpose and these two are very”* 
broadly separated. 

There is not such a thing in the world 
as a rifle that is equally well adapted 
to all kinds of _ shooting. The pre- 
ference to either of the two _ types 
of actions is governed by the hunter’s 
individual taste and not by any universal 
use of any of them. As a matter of fact, 
the bolt-action cannot be fired as rapidly as 
the lever-action, hence the preference of the 
lever for hunting. This kind of shooting de- 
mands a quick and speedy action, easy to 
manipulate and capable of delivering two or 
three shots at a fleeing deer, etc., before 
getting under cover or out of range. For 
military purposes I think that extreme ac- 
curacy end long range are primary consid- 
erations, strength, simplicity of action and 
absence of protruding parts, whether action 
is open or closed, must also be considered; 
then comes ease of manipulation and rapid- 
ity of fire. 

We must all agree, I should think, that 
rifles in military service are more liable 
to neglect than rifles in the hands of a 
sportsman. 

Thorough cleaning of the barrel is abso- 
lutely necessary to keep it in proper shoot- 
ing condition. Here the bolt is all in the 
advantage. The action may be dismounted 
and the barrel examined from the rear as 
well as from the muzzle. This is a very 
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desirable feature and readily appeals to a 
rifleman. 

The last communications in Outdoor Life 
have pointed out most of the differences 
and I will not go over all that; however, 1 
wish to mention one more item that has not 
appeared as much as [I can remember. 

As I have said before, the two actions 
are, in my opinion, too distinctly different 
to allow a reasonable comparison, hence | 
suggest a way in which they might be bet- 
ter compared than in any other. 

Rapidity of fire, ease of manipulation, 
etc., are not near so important as accuracy 
at extreme ranges. 

Take a new Springfield service rifle, .30 
model ’06 and a model ’95 .30 m. ’06. These 
two are very similar in sights and length 
of barrel, etc., the only radical difference 
is the action. 

Test them at the extreme ranges and if 
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there is any difference it will certainly be- 
come evident under such conditions. If the 
bolt rifle is more accurate, and can show a 
longer range than the lever action, then 
nobody can dispute the superiority of this 
type over the other, and if things turn out 
vice versa then the lever action’s superior- 
ity is unmistakably evident. 

This, of course, applies to the primary 
essentials of a rifle only, namely, accuracy 
and range; any other advantage of one over 
the other can only be secured by putting 
either rifle to such use as it was not origin- 
ally built for. 

The bolt action for military purposes, and 
the lever for hunting, and the better of the 
two is that one capable of sending ics pro- 
jectile further and with a higher degree of 
accuracy. In no other way can they be 
compared without doing injustice to one or 
the other. 


The Bolt Lever Question as Another Sees It 
By P. H. Sheridan. 


Since picking up your magazine for the 
first time some two years past in a hotel 
lobby I have not failed to watch the news 
stand the succeeding months regularly for 
a copy, with the result that I possess quite 
an imposing stack complete except the few 
copies given to friends, who, like myself, 
possess the gun bump. 

While I derive very much pleasure from 
the various contributions to this particu- 
lar department, I must confess that, to me, 
much of the substance that constitutes ma- 
terial for intelligent and useful discussion 
is negative in this latter sense through as- 
suming the proportions of personal con- 
troversy carrying an element of sting that 
cannot help jarring the other fellow and 
leaving no room to the positive discretion 
of the pioneers for knowledge into the 
merits or demerits of the guns discussed. 
I have in mind this last renewal of the 
Bolt vs. Lever, or vice versa, in the Janu- 
ary number, in which Mr. Haines and Lieut. 
Whelen have locked, not horns, but pens 
and as [ view the situation they are both 
right in many essentials, though in defend- 
ing their choice of gun neither is inclined 
to yield the point that béth styles of the 
rifles discussed have distinctive features 
that proclaim their eminence in the do- 
main of their employment. For instance, 
the bolt gun is the product of the very best 
minds throughout the world of gun lore bent 
on designing a perfect weapon of warfare 
and that they have succeeded we must con- 
clude through the fact of its general adop- 
tion; that it is largely preferred to the lever 
gun by numerous hunters does not stamp 
the latter as deficient in any of its recog- 
nized merits nor predict its disuse so long 
as rapid hand functioned arms have a useful 


need for existence, especially for sporting 
purposes, for no one who wants to be fair 
in the argument will insist that the bolt 
type can be functioned under similar cir- 
cumstances as rapidly as the lever type, and 
as for strength, let’s see? True, as Mr. Haines 
says, the bolt is secured by lugs milled 
on the barrel—on some two, on others three, 
but besides these the hand piece that laps 
over the side of the frame is usually mor- 
tised into the latter so that it forms no lit- 
tle degree of additional resistance and 
would aiso have to be swept off with the 
lugs in a blow-back. On the other hand, in 
the lever types, which stand for the ideal 
in strength, notably the ’86 and ’95 Win- 
chester, we have a bolt which slides within 
a solid frame and is locked, key fashion, by 
a substantial piece of metal which rises to 
its position at right angles to the travel of 
the bolt and which is also mortised into the 
frame; a very strong arrangement which 
no mechanic who cares for his reputation 
will gainsay. Anent this: The proposition 
of Lieut. Welen in respect to the vise illus- 
tration would be all right if he turned the 
piece of steel representing the lever bolt 
flatwise or longitudinally and closed the 
vise completely embracing the two sides in 
contact, as in the frame of the guns in ques- 
tion. If the lieutenant had also failed to 
observe that the hunters he mentions all 
carried a “double” his 3-to-2 would 
have been more convincing, since the lever 
gun stands off, cartridge for cartridge, 
those of any power adapted to the bolt 
action; though as to what the lieutenant 
puts faith in respect to the extractor of 
the bolt type, its ability to stand the gaff 
when it comes to forcing refractory shells 
into the chamber, its elegant, simple and 














rugged character and its fine embodiment of 
mechanical ingenuity, no one also, as before 
mentioned, likewise wanting to treat the 
question fairly, will dispute. 

In the final analysis, I should referee 
thus: If you want a strictly hunting arm, 
where you are not going to depend on any 
auxiliary methods to land the game, and 
where you wish, without considerable prac- 
tice, to be reasonably fast with a second, 
third or fourth shot, you need not let the 
percentage of failure to function on the part 
of the lever type mentioned discourage you 
—look it up; see if it’s worth while—also if 
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you want an occasional crack at the target, 
these same guns in many loads are not dis- 
appointing. 

On the other hand, if you have a hunch 
for noveity, are a pretty sure shot, not apt 
to get excited about that second, third or 
fourth shot, or, better still, don’t expect to 
want them in such rapid order; if you want 
to get in on a little of the military game, or 
do some belly shooting, or if you just want 
to own something in the gun line that is a 
decided departure from the lever action, 
though exquisite in all it stands for, which 
is a-plenty, the bolt gun will accommodate 
you, so there you are, gentlemen. 


An Old Hunter Records His Views on 300-Yard Shooting 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Far be it from me, 
a man of peace, to enter into the conflict 
between the “Arms and the Man” and those 
“shootinest” shooters that ever shot, from 
Louisville, Ky. I would not under any cir- 
cumstances dim the glory of their matchless 
and unmatchable achievements by throwing 
upon them the slightest shade: of a shadow 
of doubt. Rather I come to bestow upon 
them that just meed of praise that belongs 
always to the doer of miraculous things. 

Turkeys ruthlessly killed! Stricken down 
without the benefit of clergy, with a rifle 
off-hand, four out of five, at 500 yards! 
Turkey’s gore reddening the ground! Their 
life blood moistening the soil, four straight 
at 300 yards with a pistol off-hand!* Shades 
of the departed Daniel Boone! Wraith of 
Davy Crocket and his accommodating coon! 

We all know that the fluid that has made 
Kentucky famous will make you see things 
double, but we did not all know until now 
that it will also make you see double the 


[*Mr. Altsheler did not record any such 
shooting as four straight, the best shooting 
with revolver at 300 yards being one turkey 
with every fourth of fifth shot.—Editor.] 


distance. And that sight, Mr. Editor, that 
wonderful U sight. Is it located on the re- 
volver, in the shooter’s eye, or in the bottle? 

These modest gentlemen should not keep 
their light under a bushel and their pistols 
in Louisville, Ky. The whcle world is theirs 
and they should go forth and possess it. 

But, Mr. Editor, the sole and only purpose 
of this letter is to impress upon you a 
solemn duty, one that you owe to this great 
and glorious country of ours, for which so 
many men have fought, bled and gone down 
to dreamless dust. In the name of all the 
living, all the dead, and all the generations 
yet unborn, I appeal to you to do your duty 
and find out without a moment’s delay the 
particular brand of Bourbon used by these 
shooters from Louisville, Ky., and wire that 
information to the Secretary of War, that 
the whole supply may be sacredly conse- 
crated to that highest of all government 
purposes—the defense of home, of flag and 
our country. Yours patriotically, 


Washington, D. C. A. L. LAR. 
P. S.—Please send me demijohn of same 


by fast express C.0.D. I may want to do 
some shooting myself. 


Favors the Lever Action 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read with 
much interest the articles which have ap- 
peared in recent numbers of your magazine 
by Lieut. Whelen and others tending to 
show the superiority of the foreign bolt 
action rifles over those of American make 
in the tever action. 

For wilitary purposes the bolt action 
leads, but for hunting the lever, or slide 
actions, are more popular and always will 
be. 

The able article by Mr. Haines in defense 
of the lever action rifles (January issue) is, 
in my opinion, unanswerable, and will give 
the bolt action cranks something to ponder 
over. 

As a further proof that all foreigners are 
not in favor of the bolt action I enclose a 





clipping taken from The Sporting Goods 
Dealer (January issue) published at St. 
Louis. 

The clipping referred to follows: 

Canadians Prefer American Firearms. 

Consul Felix S. S. Johnson of Kingston, 
Ont., writes: Direct and indirect importa- 
tions are made at this point of American 
rifles and shotguns, which are considered 
the best sellers on the Kingston market, in 
spite of a preferential tariff with England 
and the cheap grade of goods coming from 
Germany. Dealers here inform me that they 
prefer to carry the American article rather 
than the foreign gun, as it gives satisfaction 
and is in greater demand. The American 
makes best known and selling most largely 
are Winchester and Marlin rifles; Reming- 
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ton, Stevens and Ithaca shotguns; Hopkins 
& Allen, Iver Johnson, Smith & Wesson and 
Colt revolvers. There are also sold three 
English makes of shotguns. German manu- 
facturers are imitating American rifles, shot- 
guns and revolvers, and cartridges, which 
are found on the Kingston market. The 
American article is copied as nearly as pos- 
sible, all marks being stamped except the 
firm’s name. On cartridges no difference is 
made, as the initials and other marks are 
stamped thereon. German goods retail at 
about 50 per cent less than the American 
article. Still, with this great difference in 
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price the Americans have increased their 
trade at Kingston, while a decrease is noted 
for the cheap and inferior foreign imported 
article. Almost all the hardware merchants 
in the city and a firm carrying sporting 
goods handle firearms. Only by special per- 
mission from the chief of police may one 
carry a revolver. It is suggested that the 
trade in this line of goods can be increased 
if direct business connections be made with 
local dealers instead of selling through the 
jobbing houses at Montreal and Toronto. 
Pennsylvania. HARRY T. GILLILAND. 


Captain Hardy Vindicates the Kentucky Shooters 


If ever the sportsmen and shooters of this 
country entertained a doubt as to the truth- 
fulness and accuracy of Brent Altsheler’s 
story in our December number, entitled 
“The Turkey Shoot,” that doubt will be dis- 
sipated upon reading of the achievement 
of Capt. A. H. Hardy, the renowned fancy 
shot, in Denver on March 6th. In Mr. Alt- 
sheler’s story he gave the simple details of 
a New Year’s (1910) turkey shoot held at 
Pewee Valley, Kentucky, in which the best 
shooters scored one turkey in every four or 
five shots with a revolver at 300 yards. 

This sounded to us like awfully good 
shooting, and were it not for the fact that 
we knew Mr. Altsheler for years as an hon- 
orable sportsman, and the Louisville Rifle 
and Revolver Club (whose members par- 


ticipated in the shoot) as a reputable shoot- 
ing organization, we might have felt incred- 
ulous enough to write for further verifica- 
tion before publishing the story, It was 
thought unnecessary, however, owing to the 
prominence of the parties concerned, and 
the further fact that the details of the shoot 
were so carefully explained by the author 
of the story. Therefore, we accepted the 
report as fact, just as we accept the state- 
ment of one sportsman to another, pub- 
lished it, and would never have thought any 
more about the subject but for a clipping 
sent us by one of our readers, cut from an 
Eastern shooting publication, entitled “Hot 
Air Shooting.” The writer of this story, 
who up to date, it seems, has not been 
overly proud to reveal his identity, claimed 


A CUT OF THE TARGET, SHOWING EACH SHOT NUMBERED. 
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THE TARGET AT WHICH CAPTAIN HARDY SHOT. 


Size of oilcloth background, 3 ft. 8 in., by 5 ft. 8 in——Every shot being grouped within this 
space, Sergt. Smith to right; Vice Prest. Edwards to left: 


in so many words that the feat was impos- 
sible, and used a liberal flow of sarcasm to 
show that he disbelieved the Altsheler ar- 
ticle in toto. 

On Sunday, March 5th, we accompanied 
Capt. Hardy to a point north of Denver, 
where we erected a frame, tacked a sheet 
of paper upon it and then pinned an image 
turkey on the paper. We merely stepped 
off 300 yards, as it was not intended to 
make this trial official, and after several 
sighting shots Capt. Hardy was able to place 
two bullets in the turkey out of five shots 
at 300 paces. He fired other shots, but 
this was his best string of five shots. 

On Monday, March 6th, in the company of 
several sportsmen, including Sergt. A. 
Smith, who has won many championship 
medals with both revolver and rifle, Capt. 
Hardy repaired to the Denver Rifle Club 
range near Golden for an official trial, The 
club having a regular 200-yard range of- 
ficially measured, an 100-foot tape was used 
to measure 160 yards more, and at the end 
a frame work covered with oilcloth was 
placed. A black silhouette the size of what 
those present considered would be a fair 
size of a turkey was pinned to the oilcloth. 

After a few sighting shots were fired 
Capt. Hardy announced that he would now 
make an Official trial, which resulted as 
per the accompanying target, photographed 
from the original. As will be seen, he hit 
the turkey three times out of fifteen shots, 
or an average of once in five shots. We 
will state for the benefit of our readers that 
these fifteen shots were the only shots fired 
by Capt. Hardy, except the sighting shots 
mentioned. 

It is the general concensus of opinion 
among Denver’s best shooters, including Lee 


Knapp, Sergt. Smith and A. W. Peterson, 
(these three probably being Denver’s best 
revolver shooters) that there seems nothing 
impossible in the feat performed by the 
Louisville shooters, although they all admit 
that such work is pretty fast going. 

In this connection it must be taken into 
consideration that this is not Capt. Hardy’s 
game, his specialty being fancy work at 
close range, and both he and we believe that 
with practice he can do much better work 
than did the Louisville shooters when they 
hit a turkey once out of every fourth or fifth 
shot at 300 yards. . 

Accompanying this report will be found 
an affidavit from nine persons who wit- 
nessed Capt. Hardy’s performance, Capt. 
Hardy’s own statement, a cut of the target, 
and a table herewith appended, showing 
where each of the fifteen shots fired by 
Capt. Hardy struck. 


2 1914 inches from mark. 
Second shot... 13% inches from mark. 
Third shot 914 inches from mark. 
Fourth shot Scored. 

Fifth shot inches from mark. 
0 eee inches from mark. 
Seventh shot........ : inches from mark. 
Highth shot 4, inches from mark. 
Ninth shot %inch from mark. 
NG ic iaiene wen 5% inches from mark. 
Eleventh shot inches from mark. 
Twelfth shot inches from mark. 


Fourteenth shot 
Fifteenth shot 


The size of the oilcloth background is 8 
feet. 8 inches by 3 feet 8 inches, and every 
shot hit it. 


inches from mark. 


















FIRING AT 300 YARDS. 


The Captain’s position as he shot at the Den- 
ver Rifle Club range, March 6, is shown. 


Captain Hardy’s Statement. 


Having accomplished what many as well 
as myself considered an impossible feat 
with the revolver, I submit the following 
story which may be of interest to your read- 
ers. 

“The Turkey Shoot,” if I remember right, 
was the title of a story in the December 
issue of Outdoor Life which attracted my 
attention to the extent that not until after 
my two trials on March 5th and 6th did I 
fully convince myself of the story’s truth- 
fulness. [I did not say so in print, but held 
the opinion that hitting a turkey at 300 
yards every fourth or fifth shot, using a 
38-caliber S.°& W. Special revolver with ad- 
justable rear sights, was an impossibility. 
It was perhaps the heated discussion which 
arose from the publication of this story that 
got me all the more interested. 

On March 5th, weather conditions appear- 
ing favorable, I decided to satisfy myself, 
and with a party of four, including the edi- 
tor of Outdoor Life, I rode in an auto to a 
farmer’s house seven miles northeast of 
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Denver, where the preliminary test was 
made, 

I found that the adjustable U, or rear 
sight could be raised sufficiently so that in 
shooting I held at the lower part of the pro- 
file turkey. .A black cardboard profile, as 
near as it is possible to make and repre- 
sent the exact size of a turkey, was used 
against a drab paper background 4x6 feet. 
In this, my first trial, which was an experi- 
ment, I had to adjust my back sight for 
windage, having a tricky wind blowing 
across the range. 

After getting my sight adjusted [I started 
for a record. My first missed the profile 
but one-half inch, while the second landed 
almost dead center, with the third about 
twenty inches to the right; the fourth went 
two inches to the left and the fifth again al- 
most in the center. 

After a short rest I loaded with five more 
cartridges and started on another string of 
five. The first shot of this string, or my 
sixth shot, went about twenty inches high. At 
this point the wind blew down my back- 
ground. After readjusting the background 
the experiment was again started, with the 
next two shots placed within three inches 
of the profile and with two tothe left and 
two feet high. Again the wind blew down 
our background and tore it in such a man- 
ner as to make further progress out of the 
question and we decided to discontinue the 
test until the next day. 

The result of this test was published in 
the Denver morning papers and I announced 
that another trial would be made that day 
at 1 o’clock at the Denver rifle range. This 
time we went prepared. and took oil cloth 
of a drab color for a background. Condi- 
tions were not favorable, as a strong head- 
wind slightly across the range was encoun- 
tered. 

I found it necessary to readjust my sights 
again, and after satisfying myself that they 
were right, I had the holes made by my prac- 
tice shots pasted over with target stickers. 

Announcing my intention to now try for 
an official test I started on my string of 
fifteen shots. My fourth, thirteenth and four- 
teenth shots hit the profile out of the fif- 
teen shots fired. This being one hit out of 
five, I did not think it necessary to con- 
tinue further. 

The result, I must admit, was a surprise 
to me, as [ had never shot at a fixed target 
at this distance, only making an occasional 
long shot at a distant rock or similar tar- 
get while giving my regular exhibitions on 
the road. 

I did not know that the rear sight could 
be raised sufficiently so that in shooting at 
300 yards one could hold “dead on.” It 
would, I think, be impossible to duplicate 
this feat if one were required to hold over 
the target. ; 

With practice at this range I believe there 
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are many revolver shots who can make a 
much better showing than [ did. Stationary 
work has never attracted my attention 
much, my routine of other work occupying 
my time. I don’t believe that I have fired 
all told more than 500 shots at the fifty- 
yard target, and have never shot but one 
score at a greater distance until the recent 
test. 

For the past two years in the gallery of 
the Lincoln (Neb.) Rifle and Revolver Club 
at twenty yards I have done considerable 
shooting during the winter months, but my 
shooting at stationary targets cannot be 
classed with the experts that make this 
their game. 

The revolver used in the test at the tur- 
key profile was the ’95 model S. & W. Spe- 
cial, with 6%-inch barrel, just as it came 
from the factory. The ammunition used 
was the regulation Peters factory load of 
3% grains of Bullseye power and 165-grain 
bullet. This cartridge has not quite as much 
muzzle energy or penetration as the black 
powder, the one used by the Kentucky 
shooters. The muzzle energy of the .38 S. 
& W. Special smokeless cartridge referred 
to is approximately 223 foot pounds, while 
that of the black powder cartridge is ap- 
proximately 232 foot pounds. 

I do not consider that it was any advan- 
tage to use the oilcloth referred to for back- 
ground. The object alone was to see about 
how close each shot was to its mark. 

Two other men, Sergt. Smith and Lee 
Knapp, both of Denver, have announced their 
intention to try this long-range shooting and 
the result of their test will no doubt be 
forthcoming in a later issue of Outdoor Life. 

Personally, I should like to see Messrs. 
Hanford, Sayers, Gorman, Axtell and oth- 
ers, whose names have escaped my mind, 
try this 300-yard stunt, and that they let us 
hear from them through Outdoor Life. 

A. H. HARDY. 


OF THE WEST 


Deposition of the Witnesses. 


Denver, Colo., March 6, 1911. 


We the undersigned witnessed the accom- 
panying score made by Captain A. H. Hardy 
today at the Denver Rifle Club range, in 
which he scored three hits on an image 
turkey at 300 yards out of fifteen shots. 
After his sighting shots these were the only 
shots fired by Captain Hardy, Two hundred 
yards of this range was over the regular D. 
R. C. range and the balance of 300 yards 
was 100 yards measured by 100-foot tape. 
The image of the turkey was based on the 
averaged sized gobbler. The revolver used 
was a ’95 model S. & W. .38 Special, with 
61%4-inch barrel with adjustable U rear sight, 
the sights and revolver used being exactly 
as they came from the factory. Ammuni- 
tion was the regulation factory load made 
by the Peters Cartridge Company, with 3% 
grains Bullseye powder and 165-grain bul- 
let. 

SERGT. A. SMITH, 
Range Custodian Colorado National Guard. 
GEORGE EDWARDS, 
Vice President of Denver Rifle Club. 
O. E. SEARLES, 
Denver. 
J. H. PARRY, 
Denver. 
MISS KATHRYN BRETT, 
MISS ROSE M. EIETEL, 
J. A. McGUIRE, 
Editor Outdoor Life. 
E. E. LOWE, 
Denver. 
JOHN MAXWELL, 
Real Estate, Denver. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
6th day of March, 1911. 
My commission expires February 15, 1913. 


(Seal.) JOHN MAXWELL, 
Notary Public. 


Handicap Turkey Head Revolver Shoot, 300 Yards 


To Be Held at Seattle, Wash., April 1, 1912. 


Any make of revolver, or any caliber, may 
be used. Contestants to enter upon pay- 
ment of $10 entrance fee. Objects of shoot 
are: To see how close a person can shoot 
around a.live turkey’s eye without actually 
hitting the eye. All parties hitting the eye 
will be fined $1,000. Prizes to be awarded 
as follows: One dollar to anyone hitting 
the outer edge of the eye. No other shots 
will count. Any shocter hitting any other 
part of the turkey will be disqualified. Two 
dollars will be given to any party shooting 
a compete circle around the eye without 


one miss. Hits not to count if the turkey 
is standing motionless. Plenty of corn will 
be provided to be fed to the turkeys on the 
ground so as to ensure the activity of the 
birds. 

The club reserves the right to bar a cer- 
tain kind of sight on the revolvers. Natives 
of Pewee Valley, Ky., will only be allowed 
to participate in this shent if they stand 
back on the 400-yard line, as we wish to 
give someone else a chance to win some of 
the money. 

MT. OLYMPIC REVOLVER CLUB. 

Washington. 
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FOR MAY 


The spirit of spring will pervade Outdoor Life for May to a marked degree. 
The buzz of the bee will be rampant within its pages and the anxious fish- 
erman, who is already dwelling on the happy hours he will spend on the 
stream and lake, will find much in this number to interest and instruct him. 
May, with its bursting of buds and its perfume of flowers, is easily the ad- 
vance guard of summer. With it come thoughts of fishing rods, camping 
equipment and the trail that leads to the hills and streams. Fishing, camp- 
ing, recreation and big game stories will be the features for our next number, 
and they are all good ones, too. Among other good things to appear in the 
May number may be mentioned the following: 


PINCHOT AS A FISHERMAN. 
By Ernest Windle. — 


The great forester’s love for capturing the big ones of the ocean bays 
and inlets is covered by Mr. Windle in a manner that will please all. A record 
swordfish catch by Mr. Pinchot is recorded, the weight of which was 210 
pounds, and the scene, San Clemente Island, Calif. Several excellent photo- 
graphs serve to illustrate the difficulties encounterd in landing one of these 
monsters, 


AFTER THE BEAR DOGS. 
By Dr. J. H. Kerr. 


The author relates the incidents connected with a hunt under the guid- 
ance of Steve Elkins of Colorado, in which some half dozen members of the 
Bruin tamily suffered defeat. Dr. Kerr is no tyro at the hunting game, writ- 
ing intelligently and knowingly in a manner to please and instruct. 


ADVICE TO NEAR ANGLERS. 
By William Hickox. 


This is a humorous sketch, provoked by the great amount of duffle that 
the average fisherman usually takes on a trip. The real anglers, who have 
gone through the processes that harden, will enjoy it immensely. 


SOME EARLY DAY WEAPONS. 
By Don Maguire. 


This is practically a continuation of Mr. Maguire’s story, “The Kentucky 
Rifle,” which appears in this number. The old-timers will enjoy these stories 
written by one of their own kind, who has been a native of the West for 
some two score years, 


THE OUTDOOR WOMAN. 


By Ruth A. Pepple. 


Mrs. Pepple, herself a crack shot and great lover of the outdoors, is well 
qualified to speak on the above subject. She has done much by pen and 
tongue to influence women to more regularly indulge in outdoor recreations, 
and this, one of her best efforts, well illustrated, will be welcome reading 
by the fair._sex generally. 


MASKALONGE FISHING ON THE CHIPPEWA. 
By A. R. Eppstein. 


This is a learned as well as newsy treatise on this popular form of fishing 
and none are more able to enlarge on the sport of it than is Mr. Eppstein, 
for years a follower. Some excellent photographs accompany the story. 


CAMPING ON THE YELLOWSTONE. 


By J. A. McGuire. 


While this natural wonderland has been muchly written of, yet there is al- 
ways something new to be said of a camping trip there, especially if such a 
trip be made free from the conventional style participated in by those who 
stay on the regular beaten track. 
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Some New Books 


Big Game Shooting in Alaska, by Captain 
C. R. E. Radcliffe; 292 pages; $5.05 net; 
postage 24 cents extra. Rowland Ward, 
publisher, London. 


Captain Radcliffe, whose prowess as a big 
game hunter is recognized the world over, 
gives us in this volume some valuable in- 
formation on bear hunting along the Alaska 
Peninsula, as well as sheep and moose hunt- 
ing in the Cook’s Inlet country. His experi- 
ences with the big brown bears are especially 
interesting, he having hunted them with suc- 
cess, both on the Pacific and the Bering Sea 
sides of the peninsula, His story is free 
from the extravagance of adventure fre- 
quently found in such books, although he 
did have a very narrow (and,a natural one, 
too), escape from death in the killing of an 
old she-bear and one of her cubs—the old 
bear falling dead almost on top of him and 
the cub falling mortally wounded over his 
right leg. Captain Radcliffe is a sportsman 
who possesses the happy faculty of being 
able to see more while in the hunting fields 
than most men, and what he writes of the 
game, its habits and characteristics—as well 
as the country and the general conditions of 
hunting—has an air of reliability that deeply 
impresses the reader. Few writers have in 
so simple a manner given us as true and 
accurate a description of all kinds of hunt- 
ing in Alaska as has this author. Having 
probably suffered himself in strange lands 
for lack of information, he seems to have 
been guided by an especially strong determi- 
nation to give his readers the fullest and 
most complete account of hunting in that, 
country—a work that may be read and di- 
gested both with interest and profit to the 
man who proposes hunting there. A true 
and correct map of Alaska, showing the route 
traversed by Captain Radcliffe and party. 
also the camps made on the trip, is enclosed 
in a neat and substantial pocket attached to 
the back cover, 


A White Paper Garden, by Sara Andrew Sha- 
fer; 292 pages; $2.50 net; illustrated; A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


A lover of gardens, shut up in the city, 
has here fashioned a garden on paper—a gar- 
den ‘of the spirit in which every lover of 
blossom and green may wander any month of 
the year in any weather and find that spir- 
itual rest, those sentiments and memories, 
that the garden ever has and ever will stand 
for and awaken. The book is divided into 
twelve essays, one on each month of the year, 
and reflecting in the first place the senti- 
ments of an absent garden lover for her 
kingdom, it will be read with joy by pos- 
sessors and exiles alike. The book is beau- 
tifully illustrated with four plates in color, 
and other illustrations from photographs by 
Frances and Mary Allen, 


Neighbors Unknown, 
erts; 266 pages; $2. 
millan Co., New 


by Charles G. D. Rob- 
50; illustrated; The Mac- 
York, 


This new book differs from its immediate 
predecessor, ‘“‘Kings in Exile,” in that the lat- 
ter pictured the great rulers of the brute 
world as captives of men—the Central Park 
buffalo, the aquarium octopus, the circus bear 
and so on, whereas “Neighbors Unknown” re- 
turns to the native haunts of beasts, show- 
ing the great polar bear on “the roof of the 
world,” the caribou of the “barren grounds,” 
the heron, “the sentry of the sedge flats,” 
the flying squirrel in his tree top home, the 
panthers of Red Rock cave, the kingfisher, 
and the little brown mouse. Mr. Roberts is 
at the head of a band of writers who have 
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discovered the fascination of the forests and 
the subtlety of the natures of wild animals. 
The books of these authors are strange and 
new. They appeal. strongly to people who 
live much in towns and to boys who have 
something of the nature of wild animals, 


The Fine Art of Fishing, by Samuel G. 
Camp; 177 pages; $1 net; illustrated; Out- 
ing Publishing Co., New York. 


This book combines the pleasue of catch- 
ing fish with the gratification of following 
the sport in the most approved manner. The 
suggestions offered are helpful to beginners 
and expert anglers. The range of fish and 
fishing conditions covered is wide and in- 
cludes such subjects as “Casting Fine and 
Far Off,” “Strip Casting for Bass,” “Fishing 
for Mountain Trout,” and “Autumn Fishing 
for Lake Trout.” ‘The book is pervaded with 
a spirit of love for the streamside and the 
out doors generally which the genuine angler 
will appreciate. The work is a companion 


book to “Fishing Kits and Equipment.” 


Cone-Bearing Trees of the California Moun- 
tains, by J. Smeaton Chase: 100 pages; 75 
cents net; A. €. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


We doubt if ever a wealth of more reat in- 
trinsic value was ever wrapped up between 
cloth covers than is contained in this little 
book. It is prepared not by a botanist for 
botanists, nor by a botanist for students, 
but by a tree-lover for tree-lovers, and 
seems to aim simply at enabling anyone go0- 
ing into the California mountains to distin- 
guish the pines, firs and other coniferous 
trees he may meet. Only the inland and 
mountain species of the California conifers 
are described in this book, the coast species 
being limited to a very few beyond those 
which are referred to in connection with the 
mountain trees. 


Under the Roof of the Jungle, by Charles 
Livingston Bull; 271 pages; $2.00 net; elab- 
orately bound and illustrated; L. C. Page 
& Co., Boston. 


After many months spent in forests and 
swamps of British Guiana, Mr. Bull has now 
given us a book of the life in the wild and 
beautiful jungle regions, which spread in an 
unbroken sweep from the Gulf of Mexico 
away to the southern limits of Brazil, and 
from the mouth of the Amazon to the Andes 
mountains—‘“the greatest and least known of 
jungles.” He tells of the bright mornings, 
the suffocating noons, the long, lazy after- 
noons and the quiet, calm tropical nights of 
the jungles antl of the wonderful animals 
which inhabit them—the noiseless snakes, 
great boas, labarrias, the black ants, the 
swashbuckling harpy eagle, of the restless 
capybaras and the deadly cayman, Une can- 
not praise too much the dramatic vigor of 
Mr. Bull’s drawings that so accentuate the 
descriptions of the jungle, the joint effect 
being an indelible impress of fiery beauty 
and baleful ferocity. 


The Brand, by Therese Broderick; 271 pages; 
illustrated; $1.50; The Alice Harriman Co., 
Seattle, 


This is a thrilling, dramatic story of the 
Flathead Reservation in Montana and the au- 
thor’s most ambitious work. Bess Fletcher, 
sweet, unsophisticated and lovely, is trans- 
planted from the effete East to the romantic 
surroundings of an Indian reservation. The 
free, untrammeled life in cattle-land, the 
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scenic beauty of lovely Flathead Lake, the 
association with an Indian agent who de- 
spises “injuns” and with Henry West, through 
whose veins flows the blood of the real 
Americans, as well as of his white father, 
changes the girl to a woman well worth the 
struggle between the Indian agent and the 
Indian cattleman. Who won? You'll read 
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might be puzzling without a word of explana- 
tion. The book was first published in San 
Francisco at the outbreak of the Civil War. 
Everybody was then too deeply concerned in 
the events of the place and the moment to 
read of the events of other places in the 
past; and like all the books published at that 
time this one became little known. But so 
remarkable is its narrative that republication 





to the last line before you find out. 


The Adventures of James 
Mountaineer and Grizzly Bear Hunter of 
California, by Theodore H. Hittell: 373 


was decided upon; and it was then felt that 
there could be no setting more fit for it than 
its original setting. In every detail of illus- 
trations, type and binding, the original form 
pages; illustrated; Charles Scribner’s Sons, has therefore been retained. This story of 
New York. the hunting and trapping adventures of a 
man who was born over 100 years ago, will 
“The Life interest many of our old timers and others of 

Adams’”’— today. 


Capen Adams, 


The old-time look of this volume 
and Adventures of James Capen 
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A Picture of Distress From Wyoming 


This photograph tells a story sadder than could be related with tongue or pen. It was 
sent ws by Mr. S. N. Leek, the Wyoming photographer and sportsman, who is now writing 
a story and taking photographs on the game ranges for Outdoor Life. This story will appear 
in either our May or June issue. In Mr. Leek’s letter, dated Feb. 27th, he says: “On Febru- 
ary 15th there was by actual count fifty deadelk around this hay pen. ‘Awful’ doesn’t half 
tell the situation here. The elk are now being fed hay, but in such small quantities that I 
fear the entire calf crop will perish.” 


Regarding Mr. Leek’s forthcoming story on the starving elk, he writes: 

“The winter here will soon be far enough advanced to get up a story on the suffering elk 
here this winter, Many have died and many more will die. I have one picture showing twen- 
ty-four dead elk within a space of a small house—not piled there, but just as they lay down 
to die—this taken February 11th—and many more equally revoiting. TI have better pictures 
of live elk than I ever took before. They are starving, dying like sheep, and I am going to 
show it up with pen and the best set of pictures ever taken. There are now 1,000 elk on 
my place. We can’t feed the horses or cattle for them. ‘They are around the house and 
barn all the time. The corrals are full of them—not by tens, but by hundreds, What a 
pitiful sight to see them fall over, kick a few times, and die. Dead elk are found all over 
our meadows, in our corrals and around our buildings and stacks. 

“About two weeks after the bill got through the Wyoming Legislature making avail- 
able $5,000 to feed the elk. the Governor’s representative arrived here and bought up about 
200 tons of hay—all that possibly could be spared by the settlers. With this they are trying 
to save 5,000 starving elk. The rest must rustle through as best they may.” 





























DEER LEAP 6-FOOT FENCE AND MAKE HOME IN AMMUNITION PARK. 


Stocking a game preserve has always been 
regarded as a most expensive undertaking. 
Yet an incident that occurred recently at 
Bridgeport, Conn., bids fair to establish an 
exception to the rule, Incidentally, too, it 
casts a doubt upon the old-time theory that 
game scent danger in the smell of powder. 

Within the confines of a park consisting of 
370 acres of wild land is located the factory 
of the Union Metallic Cartridge Company. 
This park is completely enclosed by a fence 
five miles long, which, with its barbed wire 
attachment at the top, measures fully six feet 


high. The surrounding country, too, is more 
or less wild and naturally abounds with 
game, 


Whether they were attracted by the odor 
of the tons of powder stored in the numer- 
ous U. M. C. vaults or simply possessed of 
a desire to enjoy the exclusiveness that the 
forbidding fence suggested, is a matter of 


NEW MARLIN 


The Marlin Firearms Co. are just placing 
on the market an improved form of their 
Model 20, .22 caliber repeating rifle. This 
new style is known asthe Model 20 Full Mag- 
azine, and is similar to the regular Model 20 
rifle but made with a heavier modeled stock 









conjecture, Yet, the fact remains that one 
morning, a few years ago, a doe was. dis- 
covered complacently pawing the ground on 
the interior side of the U. M. C. fence. About 
a year later it was joined by a buck; then, 
a short time after, the family was increased 
by. the arrival of a fawn. 

Quite recently the employes of the U. M. C. 
factory were surprised to see that the group 
of invaders had increased to six, another 
fawn, doe and buck having joined them. All 
approaches and entrances to the park being 
carefully guarded, the only way the deer 
could have possibly entered was by leaping 
the six-foot fence. 

So acclimated have they become and so ab- 
solutely a disregard for the explosion of am- 
munition do they display that frequently dur- 
ing the testing on the 1,000-yard range, where 
both targets and shooters are located on hills, 
it is actually necessary to drive them from 
within the line of fire. 


.22 REPEATER. 


especially adapted to gallery shooting as well 

as regular hunting and target requirements, 
Like all other Marlin repeaters it has the 

solid top, side ejecting construction which 


throws the shells away from your face and 
eyes, 


keeps a solid wall of metal between 
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MARLIN MODEL 20 FULL MAGAZINE. 


and tapered barrel, 24 inches long, and maga- 
zine full length of barrel so that the gun han- 
dies, at one loading, 25 short cartridges, 20 
long cartridge, or 18 long rifle cartridges. 
This model has the popular trombone or 
“pump” action and is the only trombone ac- 
tion .22 repeater having a magazine of this 
and it is accordingly 


considerable capacity, 
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your head and the loaded cartridge at all 
times, and by these features of safety and 
convenience promotes rapid, accurate firing, 
the real test of a repeater. 

As the illustration shows, the gun is very 
attractive in outline, a well balanced, quick 
handling gun which weighs about 5 lbs., 2 oz., 
and is unusually well suited to .22 caliber re- 
quirements. It shoots .22 short, long or long 
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rifle cartridges without any change in adjust- 
ment, making the gun equally suitable for 
short or long range work for target or game 
shooting. 

The gun takes down by unscrewing the 
thumb screw on right side of receiver and 
packs in a space a little longer than the 
“barrel. The action parts are locked in place 
so that they cannot fall out when the gun 
is taken down, yet they can be instantly re- 
moved for cleaning without using a tool of 
any kind. This allows cleaning the barrel 
by inserting the wiping rod at either end and 
drawing it entirely through the barrel (the 
only proper way to clean a .22). 

Like the regular Model 20, the rifle is reg- 
ularly furnished with ivory bead front sight 
and a special designed adjustable rear sight, 
one of the best set of sights ever regularly 
furnished on a repeating rifle, It is one of 
the’ handiest, neatest, most desirable small 
caliber rifles ever placed on the market. A 
descriptive circular will be sent to any of our 
readers who will write The Marlin Firearms 
Co., 37 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. Mention 
Outdoor Life. 





BOUGH BEDS AND OTHER BEDS. 


It used to be considered quite the proper 
thing to sleep on a bed of boughs when camp- 
ing out. In fact, sometimes the tent-dwell- 
ers in the hills didn’t consider that they were 
really camping out unless they slept on a 
balsam-laden bed of boughs, Boughs are all 
right if you haven’t anything better—much 
as the old flint-lock served the purpose until 
better guns appeared. But when a man has 
tramped all day over hills and hollows, scal- 
ing granite cliffs and stumbling over down- 
timber, and finally emerges in front of his 
tent door, he'is tired. It is then that he 
wants to get a good night’s sleep and rest, 
and not have to get up in the middle of the 
night and chuck a bunch of boughs into this 
little hollow place or tear down that hillock 
under his shoulder. He wants to feel .that 
when he sinks to sleep he will not need to 
be awakened or arise until morning. 

e have slept on just plain saddle blank- 
ets, without the boughs; on the best bough 
beds conceivable—tamarack—and we have 
slept on fir, the next best. We have likewise 
used the pneumatic sleeping pockets that 
later have come into use, and since we began 
using them neither the fir bed nor the sad- 
dle blanket bed have ever looked good to us. 
We have not been without these Comfort 
Sleeping Pockets now for years, and until 
they get something better we shall consider 
them good enough. In fact, they are an ab- 
solute essential for sleeping comfort in the 
hills. One who has ever slept on one would 
never use another kind. They are handy to 
pack, handy to inflate—one inflation will last 
a week if you are in permanent camp—and 
they are warm and waterproof. By inflating 
them with lung power—which can be done 
about as quickly as with the pump—they fur- 
nish a nice warm bed if perchance the wea- 
ther should be cold and you are afraid ot 
the chilly air that is run in them by the 
pump system. 

The Metropolitan Air Goods Co., Reading. 
Mass., the manufacturers, will send you acir- 
cular on request and furnish you even more 
information than we-have here. Address let- 
ters “attention Mr. Abbott’’—himself an old 
camper—and you will get the best attention 
possible, 

In this connection it seems well to mention 
also a new cot, called the Enterprise Tent 
Cot, made by the Enterprise Bed Co., of Ham- 
mond, Ind. While we have never used this 
novel contrivance, we must say that the illus- 
trations that we have seen of it do not look 
bad. It has the advantage, like all cots, of be- 
ing elevated above the ground, and is covered 
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in tent fashion, excluding mosquitoes and 
cold. We imagine that in a country infested 
with mosquitoes, as certain parts of Alaska, 
for instance, it would be ideal. The whole 
thing only weighs 30 pounds. A cut of this 
cot may be seen in the company’s advertise- 
ment in this issue. 


CAPT. HARDY NOW A COLORADOAN 


Captain A. H. Hardy, the fancy-shooting 
merchant of the Peters Cartridge Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O., whose former headquarters have 
been at Lincoln, Neb., has removed to Den- 
ver, and now we expect to see the genial cap- 
tain very often in our local shooting ranks, 
His presence in the Western metropolis will 
be certain to add much interest in shooting 
circles. Already he is planning the organ- 


CAPTAIN A. H. HARDY. 


ization of an indoor rifle and revolver club 
which Denver once boasted of, but which has 
— allowed to lapse into innocuous desue- 
ude, 

Captain Hardy’s new territory includes 
Colorado, northern New Mexico and southern 
Wyoming. Wake up, therefore, all ye braves 
along the line, and give him the glad hand. 





THE INDIANS’ TRIBUTE TO E. D. RIKE. 


Go softly, where the twilight falls, 
Like as a curtain o’er the way; 
The Night, beyond those jasper walls, 

Foretokens e’en a fairer day. 


Over the highlands of Life I rode, down 
into the valley of Sleep; and there, O Chief, 
was the silence supreme, where even the 
voice of the wind is still, with never a wild 
thing moving, nor ever a whispered sound. 

But also there was the softest air and the 
purest light and the feel of the best that is; 
where few may tarry for e’en a time and 
only the good and true in heart are chosen 
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to abide, And there, O Comrades, my search 
did end for the Brother who went away. 
With naught of trouble or stress of pain— 
with the air of the hunter who rests well 
content at the end of the wearying chase 
in the silence he greeted me, in the mood of 


the utterly free and fearless, as if to say: 
“Return to thy fellows and grieve not, but 
Say to them all it is well—it is well with 
me,”’ 

Even so might the Herald have spoken of 


the passing of our friend and fellow Chief, 

E. D. Rike, and because we loved him and 

would keep his memory green,-this tablet is 

enscribed and affectionately dedicated by 
THE INDIANS. 

High Chief. 

Chief Scribe. 


Tom A. 
Frank C. 


Marshall, 
Riehl, 


THE .22 STEVENS GETS A BEAR. 


Following is an 
from Mr. Harold §. 


extract from a letter 
Priestley, Redvale, Colo- 
rado, written under date of Jan. 11, 1911: 
“This is a true story I am going to tell 
you, although it may sound ‘fishy’: Bert Rob- 
erts killed a two-year-old brown bear with 
a Stevens .22 caliber pistol, Bert had been 
out setting some traps, and, having no other 
gun with him, on his way back to camp he 
met a bear crawling out of its hole, Luckily 
for Roberts, it happened to be a tight squeeze 


for the bear, for he was only about twenty 
feet away from the animal, and his first 
bullet did not do much damage, The second, 
however, took the bear directly back of the 
eye and made him harmless. I know this 
story is true, for we were estimating timber 
close by and heard both shots. We helped 
Roberts pull the bear the rest of the way 


out of its hole.” 


KING’S GLASSES HELP IN SHOOTING. 


We take pleasure in reproducing herewith 
a target made by one of our readers while 
using the well-known King shooting glasses. 





A TEN-SHOT SCORE. 
shots at 20 yds.; size of black, 2 
in. Score, 95 out of 100. 


11-16 


Ten 


The author of this excellent score, Mr. J. H. 
Fitzgerald of Goffs Falls, N. H., executive 
officer of the Manchester Rifle and Pistol 
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Club, writes as follows: “I have just found 
time to try the shooting glasses. Enclosed 
find a target, 10 shots, .44 caliber revolver, 
20 yards distant. I was standing in 10 inches 
of snow, with snow all around the target, ] 
used your glasses and found that neither the 
snow nor the sun bothered me in the least. 
In fact, I could shoot as well as in the sum- 
mer time.” 

We believe it will pay our shooting read- 
ers to write to the F. W. King Optical Co., 
Cleveland, O., for circulars of these glasses. 
A pair is owned in Denver by Mr. F. A. Ellis, 
Jr., a noted rifle and shotgun expert, who 
praises them highly. 





AN ENVIABLE RECORD. 


We reproduce herewith a cut showing Mr. 
E. W. Fielding of Adelaide, South Australia, 
wearing a remarkable string of medals of 





BE. W. FIELDING AND HIS MEDALS. 

which he is the holder for twelve months. Mr 
Fielding’s performance at the Hahndorf King- 
ship, Dec. 28, 1910, is an especially fine one, 
as, with his last shot to go, he entered the 
shooting booth, requiring score of 13, that is, 
to place his shot in the 2%-inch circle, 
the scoring regulations being particularly se- 
vere in that in the event of a line shot, half 
of the bullet must be on it to score the higher 
value, At the Lobethal Kingship his shooting 
was almost as wonderful, as in addition to 
the weather conditions being distinctly tricky 
he was suffering from a heavy cold, This 
makes the fifth of these Kingships which 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Stoel Fishing Rods 


Every fishing tackle dealer now has, or can easily get, FREE, for each person who purchases a 
*“BRISTOL”’ Rod of him during 1911, a copy of the 144-page beautifully illustrated, cloth bound 
book, entitled, “Tricks and Knacks of Fishing’’. When you buy a “‘BRISTOL’’ this season, 
ask the dealer for your copy of this book. If he doesn’t have it on hand ask him to get it for you. 
You are entitled to one copy free if you buy a ‘‘BRISTOL’’ Rod. Should the dealer not be dis- 
posed to accommodate you, then purchase the rod of him and write immediately to us, stating the 
price and style of ‘BRISTOL’ Rod purchased, and the name of the dealer, and we will see that 
you are immediately supplied with a copy. This book contains 40 chapters of fascinating experi- 
ences, hints and advice from scores of expert fishermen and famous fish- 

— ing guides. It should sell for $1.00 per copy; but, the only way to get 
it free is of your local dealer by purchasing a “‘BRISTOL’’ Rod. 
TRICKS and { 


KNACKS | WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 6% 


FISHING Horton 


so that you can pick out the style of ‘‘BRISTOL’’ A Mfg. Co. 





Rod you want. When you write send your dealer’s pone ty 


name, and we will see that he has a supply of Please send me 
y our new catal.g. 


books on hand ready to give you your copy SY My dealer's name is 
FREE when you buy a ‘‘BRISTOL”’ Rod. 


THE HORTON MFG.CO. 


88 Horton Street 
BRISTOL, - - CONN. 
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Mr. Fielding has to his credit during the 
last few years. Mr. Fielding invariably 
shoots a .32-40 Stevens rifle. He holds the 
Australian record for the highest score made 
in one of these meetings, namely: 152 out of 
a possible 156, and there is little doubt thai 
had the same conditions existed at Hahn- 
dorf that are allowed at all the similar meet- 
ings (allowing a shot which touches the line 
to count the highest value) he would have 
equaled if not surpassed his own record, 





A PICTURE THAT IS WORTH HAVING. 


Every sportsman has for one of his hob- 
bies the collection of attractive pictures of 
subjects directly connected with shooting 
scenes, and with this end in view the Colt’s 
Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. of Hartford, 
Conn,, have had reproduced in twelve colors 
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A WESTERN COWGIRL. 


a fac-simile of an original oil painting from 
a life study—a typical “Cowgirl,” with, of 
course, the inevitable “Colt,” as shown in the 
accompanying cut. 

The scheme is handled in a most pleasing 
and effective manner and the hanger (19 by 
30 inches in size) is entirely different from 
the usual stock lithograph. 

A copy of this handsome picture will be 
sent postpaid to any address on receipt of 10 
cents. If you desire a copy for your “den,” 
we suggest that you order at once, as the 
Colt Company advises us that the edition is 
limited, 





THE NEXT INTERSTATE SHOOT. 


The decision of the Interstate Association to 
hold the next Southern Handicap at Char- 


lotte, N. C., during the week of May 10th, 
will cause a gathering of shooters in that 
city such as no Carolina city has in the past 
entertained. The Charlotte Gun Club has 
been in active existence for about fifteen 
years. It has secured the fair grounds for the 
shoot and this will make the location ideal. 
The grounds are a little over two miles from 
the hotels and can be reached by trolley, on 
a five-minute schedule. No matter how large 
the attendance of shooters and spectators, 
there will be seats. 

Mr. Elmer Schaner will be there himself, 
or by proxy, and the Squires money-back sys- 
tem will make it sure that your roll will 
not be depleted any more than you care to 
make it. Saturday, May 6th, and Monday, 
May 8th, will be practice days; the shoot 
proper will be on May 9th, 10th and 11th, 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 





DR. HUDSON USED SCHUETZEN SMOKE- 
LESS POWDER. 


Dr. W. G. Hudson, on February 22nd won 
the American reeord match which was shot 
at Greenville Shooting Park, Greenville, N. J. 
Dr. Hudson shot Schuetzen smokeless powder. 
His score for the 100 shots on the Standard 
American target was 922, which broke the 
former 100 shot record of 917, In his last 
10 shots he made a score of 99, duplicating 
a former record made by him, This wonder- 
ful shooting should serve as a splendid ad- 
vertisement for Schuetzen smokeless, manu- 
factured by the Du Pont Company. 





NEW WESTERN BRANCH OF THE KIS- 
SEL CAR. 


We are glad to welcome a new branch house 
in Denver—that of the Kissel Motor Car Co., 
of Hartford, Wis.—and all the more pleased-to 
know that it will be in charge of our old 
friend, Mr. Roy A. Creek. Mr. Creek is a 
true-blue exponent of outdoor life in more 
ways than one, Besides being for over ten 
years a confirmed motor crank, he is a trap 
shooter of no mean ability, having won cham- 
pionship contests in Wisconsin and elsewhere. 
We understand that Mr. Creek is financially 
interested in the local branch—besides being 
the direct factory representative. If this is 
the case we know that the Kissel Kar is a 
real “hum-dinger’—for Roy Creek has seen 
too many cars in his time, and admires a per- 
fect car too well, to put his money Into some- 
thing that is not a real top-notcher. 

As Creek is a real red-blooded sportsman 
and as he will be mixing more or less with 
the Colorado guild, just pass the word along. 
You'll find he’s got the warm grip. Write 
him, 1544 Broadway, Denver, for further in- 
formation. 





SPORTSMAN COMMENTS ON THE 
ULERY. 


Regarding the Ulery Pocket Knife Tool 
Kit, made by the U. J. Ulery Co., 25 Warren 
St., New York, which has been advertised 
in Outdoor Life, Mr. Ashley A. Haines of Sil- 
ver Creek, B. C., writes: 

‘““T have to thank you for remembering me 
with the Ulery Pocket Knife Tool Kit. Now 
I presume I’ve seen that outfit advertised 
some dozens of times, but passed it by as N. 
G. as I’ve usually found these combination 
outfits of little practical value. But here, 
I find, now that you have been so kind as to 
place this Ulery kit in my hands, a really 
very useful outfit and any one having the 
privilege of examining same can easily re- 
call many instances where such an outfit 
would have been worth its weight in gold and 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


Outsell Our Clincher Tires 6 to 1 Today 


We have sold already half a million 
Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires. 

Last year our tire sales trebled— 
jumped to $8,500,000. Yet No-Rim-Cut 
tires, until lately, cost one-fifth more than 
standard clincher tires. 

This year—at an equal price—No-Rim- 
Cut tires outsell our clincher tires almost 
six to one. And 64 leading motor car 
makers have contracted with us for these 
tires. 

The day of the clincher is ending, be- 
cause No-Rim-Cut tires save half. 





No-Rim-Cut Tire 

Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires fit any standard 
rim—any demountable rim—just as do clincher 
tires. 

But you turn the removable rim flanges out- 
ward—as shown in the picture, The tire comes 
against the rounded edge and rim-cutting is made 
impossible. We have run these tires deflated as 
far as 20 miles without the least rim-cutting injury. 


109%o Oversize 


With the rim flanges turned outward, the flare 
of the tire begins right at the base ofthe rim. So 
we can make No-Rim-Cut 


that, with the average car, adds 25 per cent 
the tire mileage. 


Ordinary Clincher Tire 

This clincher tire, until lately, was the almost 
universal type. The tire base has hooks, and 
the removable rim flanges are turned to curve 


inward—to grasp hold of these hooks. That’s 
how the tire was held on. 


Note how those thin flanges dig into the 
tire. That is 
how a punctured tire is often wrecked in a 


That is what causes rim-cutting. 


moment. 


We have made these hooks unnecessary by 
We vul- 
canize into the base 126 braided piano wires. 
The tire can’t be forced off. No hooks and no 
tire bolts are needed. 


inventing an unstretchable. tire base. 


As the tire is inflated these braided wires con- 
tract. The tire is then held to the rim by a 
pressure of 134 pounds to the inch. This is our 
patent—a feature which we control. It gives us 
what the whole, motor world has wanted—a tire 


that can’t be rim-cut. 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires—10 per cent over- 
size—now cost the same as standard clincher tires. 
They avoid rim-cutting en- 





tires 10 per cent larger than 
clincher tires, and fit the 
same rim. 


We give you this extra 
size without extra cost. 
That means 10 per cent 
more air—10 per cent more 
carrying capacity. And 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Tread 


tirely, and they avoid over- 
loading. These two savings 
together cut tire bills in two. 
Motor car owners who know 
these facts are demanding 
No-Rim-Cut tires. 


Ask for our latest Tire 
Book. 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, 


Branches end Agencies in All the Principal Cities 
Canadian Factory: Bowmanville, Ontario 


Fourth Street, AKRON, OHIO 
We Make All Sorts of Rubber Tires 
Main Canadian Office: Toronto, Ontario (115) 
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then some. I have had no opportunity as 
yet to put the little kit to any practical tests 
but if the material in those tools prove as 
good as they look I am certain to find it all 
that anyone could possibly expect, and when- 
ever I cam muster the courage to steal th 
necessary time to take a ‘hike’ in the hills 
the Ulery outfit will find a place in my hip 
pocket.” 
BOY OF 9 KILLS BEAR WITH .22 
MAR LIN. 


Wilbur Irving Follett Little, son of J. M. 
Little of Oakland, is probably the youngest 
hunter to land a bear in California, This 
youthful nimrod, who has just passed his 
ninth birthday, had the satisfaction of bring- 
his father’s 


ing down a 175-pound bear on 
orchard lands in Plumas County with a .22 
caliber Marlin rifle. 

Mr. Little, Sr., owns a lot of orchard land 


Calif., and during a visit to 
the place the owner found that bears had 
been playing havoc with his trees. So one 
morning he and Wilbur went out gunning for 
bears, The first one they sighted was close 
enough for the boy to draw a bead on, and 
when the bullet from the little Marlin reached 


near Virginia, 











BEAR SLAYER. 


THE BOY 


the bear Bruin curled up and died on the 
spot. An examination proved that the boy 
had hit the bear in the eye, 

The young hunter has not been handling 
firearms long, as he first became the owner 
of e sun six months ago. He does all of his 


shooting with a .22 caliber Marlin repeating 
rifle and is already a very proficient shot, as 
he has gotten the limit of gray tree squir- 
rels, 33 digger squirrels, 8 large black skunks, 
3 coons, 3 hawks, 10 rattlesnakes all shot 
through the head, besides the above men- 
tioned bear. The boy has preserved all the 
skins by tanning them and expects to add 
several new varieties gradually, including a 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


California mountain lion, of which there are 
a number in that locality. 

Mr. Phil Bekeart, Pacific Coast Agent for 
the Marlin Firearms Co., has presented him 
with a watch fob in recognition of his prow- 
ess with the Marlin rifle. 





THE NEW MARTIN REEL CATALOG. 


The new catalog of the Martin Automatic 
Fishing Reel Co., Ilion, N. Y., is before us. 
Like the product that it represents, it is a 
gem of the workman’s art. It shows the 
Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, listing at $5, $6, $7 and $8 
respectively, and produces some good argu- 
ments to show why the finished angler should 
use a Martin automatic. We ourselves have 
used them and can attest to their efficiency, 
durability and general satisfying qualities. 

The general impression a few years ago 
was that an automatic reel was short-lived, 
subject to “spells” which usually came on in 
an emergency, and inefficient for these rea- 
sons. There are those who hold such ideas 
today, but the Martin reel, more than any 
other, is rapidly dispelling them, for strongly 
built and carefully constructed, it is capable 
of years of the best service. 

Fishermen use a reel for the 
gives them. The Martin reel has brought this 
assistance to its highest development, not 
only carrying the line, but, being automatic, 
properly handling it in actual service, and it 
is this automatic feature which renders it so 
efficient. Write the company today for one 
of these catalogs, and mention Outdoor life. 


assistance it 





NOTES. 


Young, shooting Peters factory 
loaded shells, won high general average at 
Enon, Ohio, Feb. 21; score 95x100. 


At Tampa, Kans., Feb. 22, Mr. Ed. O’Brien 
won high general average, 127x150, and Geo. 
W. Lewis second general average, 120x150, 
both using Peters factory loaded shells. 


At Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 22 and 23, Mr. Wm 
Webster won second amateur average an¢ 
Mr. Cc. A. Young second general average, both 
by a score of 282x300, and both using Peters 
factory loaded shells. 


At Lancaster, Pa., Feb. 22, Mr. Neaf Apgar, 
shooting Peters factory loaded shells, won 
high general average, 110x125. He was also 
high professional at Phillipsburg, N. J., Feb 
25, 132x140, using Peters shells. 


The New York State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion, comprising all of the gun clubs of the 
state of New York, will hold its annual con- 
vention and shvot in Syracuse, N. Y., June 
13-15. W. E. Hookway, Syracuse, is the sec- 
retary. 


Results of the recent tournament of the 
International Indoor .22 Caliber League, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: The expert match was won 
by William Keim (amateur) who scored 49 
out of 50 points, equipped with a Stevens ri- 
fle. In the continuous prize match Mr. W. J. 
Williams tied for first, equipped with Stev- 
ens rifle and Stevens telescope. First prize 
in Remington match was won by Jesse Smith, 
who used a Stevens rifle. 


mr. © sé. 

























